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ag Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
__-& 4865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religton ts 
summed up in fove to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
_ - Unitarian Conference, Sept, 26, 1894:] 
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Editorial. 


ARLY in October the Life of Theodore Parker, by 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. By coincidence this will 
appear on the same day with Jackson’s study of 
Martineau’s life and works, which we mentioned last 
week. Channing, Martineau, and Parker form the great 
triumvirate which by consent of the people everywhere is 
taken to represent the best aspects of the Unitarian move- 
ment, as well as that broader movement toward liberality 
which has affected all churches. Mr. Chadwick has been 
since his early youth a lover of Theodore Parker, and has 
studied his works and traced the events of his life with active 
sympathy as well as scholarly interest. By training and 
temperament he is peculiarly fitted to attempt a new and 
what may be a final presentation of the life and character of 
the great preacher and reformer. Here will be another new 
book, not only for the library of the minister, but also for the 
study class and the instruction of young people. Parker 
was a great mediator between religion and unbelief for many 
persons of robust intellect and quick conscience, who were re- 
pelled by all the popular aspects of Christianity. Because 
he believed, they could believe. Because he prayed, they 
could pray, or, at least, in sympathy could listen to his 
prayer. In all the “new orthodoxy” of our time Parker’s 
thought is one of the most conspicuous elements, although 
many who are refreshed by his thought are ignorant of the 
source whence they derive it. 
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Tue colleges are opening throughout the country; and 
many eager boys and girls are looking on from a distance, 
and wishing that the rich opportunities of college life and 
training were at their disposal. If they only knew it, they 
are waiting for them. During hundreds of years, men and 
women have been founding colleges and libraries, providing 
courses of instruction and endowments, of which the intention 
has been to make education a gift to all who should come 
after them. Let any eager youth longing for knowledge, but 
seeing nothing before him but a closed door, go straight for- 
ward, working, studying, and knocking for admission ; and he 
will be surprised to see how the doors open one after another, 
although only one at atime. He will find the way prepared 
for him from the beginning to the end of such education as 
the world furnishes. No healthy, honest, industrious boy or 
girl need hesitate to go forward with money or without 
money. Harvard University, Yale University, the State 
Universities, and many smaller colleges understand the case, 
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and are prepared to meet it. In ways honorable to all con- 
cerned, provision has been made for all ingenuous youth who 
desire the education which the highest institutions furnish. 
If the reader does not know the way, and wishes to find it, 
let him ask the nearest college professor. 
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Rev, CHARLES HARGROVE, one of the delegates to the 
anniversary meetings in Boston, has begun to record his 
impressions in the London /zguirer. He came. unwill- 
ingly, “ with no expectation of profit or pleasure.” He ex- 
pected to find only “uninteresting novelty, wealth without 
culture, and enterprise without gentleness.’ In a future 
number he will show what became of his expectations. For 
the present he contents himself with a confession or two. 
He begins with one which, he says, will grieve some of his 
best and most honored friends. He says: “I went to 
America to represent the Unitarian Association. There are 
those of us who would refuse to do any service or accept 
any honor in the name of that sectarian body which is 
supposed to be the incarnation of dogmatism, exclusiveness, 
arrogance of unbelief, which distinguish it from our grand old 
liberal ‘Presbyterian forefathers.’’? Happily, after many 
painful struggles, Unitarianism in America has passed out 
of the stage which is represented by Mr. Hargrove’s con- 
fession. This fact Mr. Hargrove soon discovered; and, 
although he blushed to read in an American newspaper that 
he was a ‘delegate from the Unitarian churches of England,” 
he was afraid to protest, because he knew that those who 
should read his protest would understand either that he had 
“abandoned Unitarianism ” or was ‘one of the queer folk 
who needn’t be attended to by an otherwise busy world.” 
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A SECOND confession made by Mr. Hargrove relates to a 
lesson which he learned in America about the use of names. 
He says, “I return from America avowing myself the Unita- 
rian minister of a Unitarian congregation; and I have done 
for good with-painful and wholly futile efforts to make people 
understand what I am not and what I am, what my congre- 
gation is not or what it willingly avows itself to be.” He 
came to this conclusion after spending several weeks watch- 
ing the aspects of our Church and the effect upon it of avowing 
Unitarianism. He says: “I came across none, minister or 
layman, church or individual, who did not frankly accept the 
name by which otherwise the outside world alone knew them. 
All I met were Unitarian ministers of Unitarian churches, 
united in a Unitarian Association, with varied branches for 
promoting Unitarian activities.” Mingling frequently with 
our ministers and lay people in public and private, he found 
not a trace of any undue development of the sectarian spirit, 
but a “consciousness of brotherhood, with all working to 
the same divine end.” He counts it an obligation to his 
American brethren that their example has brought him to the 
conclusion which he avows. 
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A HUNDRED years ago Christians everywhere would have 
been asking what sin had been committed by the people of 
Galveston to draw upon them such awful retribution. One 
of the beautiful things in religious literature to-day is the 
total absence of any attempt to make this event more fright- 
ful than it is by regarding it as a judgment of the Almighty. 
The frightful meaning is passing out of the word “ judgment,” 
and the original meaning returns again. A judgment is a 
decision, “and the decisions of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether.” The modern note is struck by the editor 
of the Zvange/ist, who says: ‘‘* By the visitation of God’? 
Great as is the mystery of the question, the answer can be 
but Yes. ‘Stormy wind fulfilling his word’ has never gone 
beyond the errand on which he sent it. What he means by 
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it? To those whom he has so grievously afflicted he must 
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be his own interpreter. But to us? Unquestionably, the 
‘visitation of God’ to Texas to us in this great disaster is 
the call of God to share, if need be, in the privations of these 
our brethren and sisters by coming swiftly to their rescue. 
Doubtless some plan of relief will be promptly organized. 
Let us bring to it a willing mind and a prepared offering, 
that there be no delay in coming to the help of those 
homeless orphans, exposed invalids, newly made mothers, 
bereaved families, to whom this calamity has been peculiarly 
and awfully cruel.” ; 
we 


One difference between the morals of China and of any 
Christian nation is that the Chinese city is like a large sec- 
tion of any city in the Western world ‘‘with the cover off.” 
Forms of living which in America, for instance, would be 
hidden away and called vicious; in China would be neither 
concealed nor accounted shameful. Even Chinamen who 
live wisely and virtuously — and there are many of them — do 
not regard with abhorrence common things about them which 
in the West are covered with a decent reserve. All intelli- 
gent travellers and merchants who have had opportunities to 
know Oriental people intinately and at home report the ex- 
istence of virtues and graces which might adorn any nation. 
The claim of Western civilization is that virtue and culture 
among us have been specialized, made the marks of a larger 
class of men and women, and separated entirely from the de- 
filements of the vicious part of society. The claim is justi- 
fied by the fact; but, if the cover were taken off from the 
lower half of any city of the Western world, the evil things 
exposed to the light would match anything on exhibition in 
an Oriental city. 
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THE currents of society flow in and out around the churches 
with sometimes strange results. The dispersion of popula- 
tion and the migrations caused by rapid transit have carried 
on more rapidly than ever the changes formerly effected by 
the slow movements of manufactures and commerce. Now 
a costly church building, once surrounded by the many 
families that made it their spiritual home, may stand deserted 
because on the moving tide of population all have gone away 
who were interested in that which it represents. Sometimes 
the dispersion is so great that, although the money value re- 
mains, not enough of the former occupants can be found in 
any one place to justify the expenditure of the money for 
their benefit. Our churches have suffered in all the larger 
cities in this way. In no particular is adequate oversight 
and forethought more needful. Colonies may often be 
planted in advance of the moving that would attract many 
families who love their church enough to seek the neighbor- 
hood where it is to be located. 
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OnE of the qualities in human nature which makes the 
rub and fellowship of life most difficult and delicate is what 
we call sensitiveness. The sensitive nature is at the start 
desirable. Not to be calloused, not to be the victim of some 
genealogical bondage with the rhinoceros, not to have a 
total anzesthesia of the spiritual skin, is the condition of fine 
enjoyment, of ennobling impressions, and of pleasurable as- 
sociations. That this sensitiveness of nature makes it a 
source of pain is only the high price which makes its worth. 
To feel joys which those who are conscious of few pains do 
not know is a privilege of which suffering is the proper cost. 
We dread for a child of such temperament the knocks and 
cruelties of the world. We should rather bless the lot which 
will be full of happiness the world knows not of, and of in- 
sights which bring endless beauty into experience. But there 
is sensitiveness and sensitiveness, and that the pain of one 
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d is a part of its privilege does not mean that the pain of 
e other kind is a virtue. There is a lurking Pharisaism in 
consciousness of being sensitive, in excusing to one’s 
the temperament, and blaming in others the injury by 
ch we suffer. Sensitiveness may be a fault. It may 
arise from turning outward what should be kept hidden. It 
is often a form of vanity. To recognize it in one’s self 
should never be to excuse or take pride in it. Others may be 
saying the'while such words as “ self-centred,” ‘“ hopelessly self- 
ish,” ‘dull to reality,” “ quick to delusion.” The tumult of the 
world, the push and scramble of life, are good for sensitiveness. 
~ The true kind will not be harmed, and the false kind will be 
_ destroyed. The sensitiveness of selfishness will be exposed 
for the shut-in darkness that it is. The sensitiveness of 
nobility will be a light everywhere. 


The Church and the Sect. 


3 
The Church is neither Roman, Greek, Anglican, nor 
Protestant. It includes them all and something more. 
a 
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Properly, the Church should be the home of all, everywhere, 
who live in the spirit and are led by the spirit. The sect 
is directly opposed to the Church. It stands for division, 
for separatism. The Church means wholeness and inclu- 
siveness. The sect indicates brokenness and_ exclusion. 
A denomination excluding others is a sect. A church ex- 
cluding others is a sect. Christianity itself excluding other 
religions becomes a sect. 
But for all that, individuals have their rights and private 
responsibilities. Groups of individuals bound together by 
_ like sympathies, and working for a common purpose, need 
not take shame to themselves because they are ‘“‘ denomi- 
- nated,” and set apart by the responsibilities they have un- 
dertaken. In the garden of life, varieties of religion grow, 
and, as they become finer, become more unlike each other. 
Every great religion, every important variety of a religion, 
has its peculiar excellence, which it can manifest only in its 
peculiar way. Although, therefore, sectarianism is the bane 
of modern religious life, it is so only by exaggeration. In 
all the sects it is the lower half that does the mischief; and 
this lower half, by the way, would be the lower half still if 
all the denominations of Christendom were combined. If 
sectarianism were abolished, some other mode of mischief 
would be invented by those who work evil deeds under the 
forms of ecclesiasticism. 

The longing of all spiritually-minded, wise men and 
women is to escape from the evils of sectarianism, and 
recognize the good everywhere for its own sake. Taking 
advantage of this large-hearted longing of the good and wise 
to find each other out, there are many schemes of Christian 
union offered, not one of which has in it the root of the 
matter. All offers to make “our” Church “the” Church 
. suggest the way in which the young cuckoo occupies the 
nest. He takes all the food to himself, and turns all the 
other young fledglings out to starve. 

A way which has commended itself to many minds in the 


fashion. It was supposed that, by taking the best of all the 
great religions, one might become broad enough to enjoy the 
spiritual leadership of all the founders of the great religions. 
It was discovered in practice that the result was to dilute 
_and weaken the spiritual affections. Under such a spiritual 
_ regimen, enthusiasm died, the ends of action were blurred, 
and the motive of exertion died out. Such preparation was 
ound to fit only contemplative souls, who proposed to live 
r lives apart, or philosophers, who chose to be impartial 
ators of the doings of the world, but not actors in the 
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last quarter of a century is now nearly, if not quite, out of — 
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all strenuous workers to fix their attention upon the main 


things, and to give themselves to the leading of a few princi- 


ples with such ardor and preference that they become identi- 
fied with them. A somewhat singular result of the process 
is seen to be that the great thinkers and the great workers 
who are most liberal, inclusive, and sympathetic, are those 
who have been most devoted to the special form of religion 
that dominated their own lives. Take Jews and Christians, 
for instance. - The most lofty-minded and generous among 
them are not the Christians who are trying to be Jews nor 
the Jews who are trying to be Christians. There is not one 
of either class who would be recognized as a leader of men. 
They who are greatest among them, and who recognize each 
other as brethren and coworkers, are those who have lived 
with such constant fidelity that at last they have been mas- 
tered by that which was greatest and best in their own forms 
of religious thought and life. One man lives with the thought 
and the spirit of Jesus until he has begun to understand them 
and make them his own: another one has lived up to the 
great ideals suggested for him by Moses, Elijah, and Isaiah. 
They meet and recognize each other as brothers, whether 
called Christ-like or not. 

We hear little now about the men who call themselves 
“ citizens of the world,” because patriotism is too narrow and 
confining for them. These cosmopolitans were discovered 
to be nothing but denuded patriots. In thought they were 
not elevated, in action they were untrustworthy, and in diplo- 
macy they were neither national nor international. Every- 
where we find that they who love the world most are they 
who serve their country best. In all nations the few great 
souls who recognize each other and are willing to work to- 
gether for the common good are those who have attained 
their greatness by humble and faithful service as patriots 
at home. No man will be found in that first class who is 
indifferent to the narrower life of his own country. 

The evident duty for those who desire the union of all 
good men and women is, it seems to us, to be taking the work 
which lies nearest at hand, and giving heart and soul to the 
Church which is most dear, in the hope of attaining through 
it to the largest thought and the widest sympathies. If each 
one would seek the centre of light and truth, let him start 
from the place where he stands. . 


Their Christ and our Christ. 


The time has come when we ought to be able to discuss 
all matters of religious thought without prejudice and with 
the sole desire to know the truth. How can any intelligent 
person wish anything less than the truth? It is surely our 
faith that whatever is true must be also serviceable for the 
spiritual life. Let us then try as simply as possible to dis- 
tinguish the difference, if any, which separates the prevalent 
and characteristic thought among us, touching the person of 
Christ, from the thought of our near neighbors, who are 
sometimes called the “liberal orthodox” party. ‘The ques- 
tion is important, and not without distinct practical bear- 
ings. 

Let us premise that the old idea of “Christ” is no longer . 
compatible with modern thinking. ‘This idea was that an 
altogether transcendent being had appeared once only in 
human history to bridge the chasm between a lost, finite, and 
mortal race of men and the absolute God. Whatever he said 
was law for all time. Whatever he did was beyond criticism 
of humanjudgment. Without his appearance mankind would 
all have been doomed to remediless perdition. Modern men 
do not believe the premises which this notion of an absolute 
Christ, sole Saviour and Mediator of mankind, was conceived 
to meet. Men of modern training do rot believe in a God 
who can only be approached through a mediator. They be- 
lieve in the immanent and present God, whom Jesus notably 
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taught his friends to approach as the “ Father.” Men who 
believe in the evolution of the visible universe do not believe 
in the doctrine of a fallen race for whose salvation a tran- 
scendent being must suffer physical death! All these ideas 
are incongruous with our science and our ethics. Who, for 
example, will say that an Isaiah, an Epictetus, or an Emerson, 
could have eternal life only through the blood of Christ? 

If now the leaders of the new orthodoxy have evidently 
discarded the very premises of the old theology, what is their 
present thought about Christ? So far as we are able to 
understand them, their thought may be substantially ex- 
pressed in a sort of parable, as follows. We may suppose that 
God, the lover and author of beauty, wishing to teach mankind 
true art, had incarnated himself in a single matchless artist, 
the master and exemplar of perfect and beautiful painting 
and sculpture. The esthetic nature of Deity, we will say, 
had been thus made to live in the person of a man. We 
are supposing a kind of uniqueness, which, however, is only 
in degree, but not in kind. Here is the perfect artist, but it 
is in other men to be also artists of varying degrees of ex- 
cellence. The artistic nature, like God, is also in common 
men. It is the office of the Master Artist to inspire men 
with the sense of beauty, and so to help them all to incarnate 
in themselves the divine beauty. Grant such a theory of 
the origin of good art, grant such a person as the leader of 
the ranks of the good artists, and one can imagine a certain 
enthusiasm and devotion among them toward his name and 
story and person. 

The “liberal orthodox” school seem to us to make just 
this sort of supposition about Jesus, as the “Christ,” or in- 
carnation of the goodness of God. In a single matchless 
life the perfection of the ethical and spiritual nature of God 
is once for all set forth. Certain phrases of the old theology, 
such as “ Trinity,” “atonement,” “salvation,” “the Son of 
God,” are made to play loosely about this conception of a 
truly human Christ. But these phrases, with their very 
ingenious new meanings, serve rather to confuse than to 
elucidate the genuine humanitarian conception. The moral 
uniqueness of the Supreme Master is in degree only. The 
incarnation is perpetual in all good men and women. God 
is immanent, and needs no intercessor. Why should the 
Christ have lived and died? Only in order to stir all men 
with the uplifting desire of the true life. The goodness, 
which was first incarnated only in one, must finally be in- 
carnated in all. How, it is asked, may men thus become 
incarnations of the divine goodness? The answer is, By 
admiring, imitating, obeying, and keeping company with the 
unique Master. Here is a name and a person to command 
enthusiasm, loyalty, and devotion. 

Why should any one make strictures upon this beautiful 
conception of the unique human Christ? It certainly con- 
tains a great truth, and it is full of fine and noble sentiment. 
Our stricture is that it is not quite frankly human; neither 
does it yet reach our highest ideal of the divine goodness, 
Moreover, it does not seem to us to meet the demand of 
truth. Briefly, a man who is quite lifted above all faults 
and mistakes to the heights of absolute and continuous 
perfectness is not truly a man. Man grows and aspires : 
this supposed unique being has ceased to grow or aspire. 
The man who is still climbing is grander to us than the 
man who has attained and stopped. We love and worship 
God. We love and sympathize with our fellow-man, who 
still sees above him the shining heights. But it is a confusion 
of thought which attempts to combine in sentiment the real 
sympathy which flows to the man and the worship which 
belongs to God. 

Besides, the whole burden of proof is upon those who 
affirm that any single life has massed in itself all the perfec- 
tion of God. Readers guessed our supposition about a 
unique master artist to be a wild vagary. But the supposi- 
tion of a unique master of goodness is just as truly out of 
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line with all the analogies of the divine education of our 
race. Why should God need to incarnate himself in one 
unique person, when the incarnation confessedly goes on 
forever, in varying degrees of beauty and perfectness ? 

Once more, in all God’s universe the ideal is happily 
beyond and above its embodiment. No life lived in Pales- 
tine, two thousand years ago, could possibly satisfy the men 
of the twentieth century: it could not be final for man’s 
infinite quest after moral attainment. The real Christ, the 
perfect man, the son of God, is not in the past. It is the 
ideal man enshrined in our souls, growing ever more lovable 
and imperative with each new gain which the world makes 
in light and love.” Every fresh incarnation of goodness goes 
to make this ideal man. It is the vision of that which ought 
to be; yes, of that which will be in due time. This is our 
Christ. Would not the noble Master of Galilee bid us 
worship, not himself, but this real Christ, the God in us? 
Thus worshipping, thus obeying, shall we not be doing even 
as Jesus did? And, as for our sentiment, would he not tell 
us to use all that we have in pity and mercy for human 
needs about us, in admiration and helpfulness also toward 
those who do the deeds of our Christ in this present day? 

Let us make our distinction perfectly clear. If we use the 
word “ Christ,” we do not mean a single historical person- 
age, however lovable. We mean the ideal of the highest 
possible humanity,— an ideal which lifts itself above all 
man’s sublimest attainments. If we use the word “Chris- 
tian,” we mean those who seek to realize this most spiritual : 
Were there words ever used in a loftier, larger, more _ 
ethical, or more inspiring sense? 


Catonism. 


The art of finding fault is not one to cultivate. It is not 
an ornament to character. It is as great an enemy to virtue 
as to vice; for it discourages those who try to be right and 
yet fail. Cato was the professional fault-finder of the Roman 
Republic. He succeeded admirably in his quest, and 
secured a reputation for remarkable virtue. History ‘sug- 
gests that he enjoyed his reputation, and at last went daft 
with moral arrogance. Certainly, any man who, like Cato, 
commits suicide, has been on the wrong tack. The nine- 
teenth century is going out with what we might call a run 
of Catos. They are found in abundance, in both Church 
and State. If aman find a fault in order to mend it, and 
so end his discovery, it is well. But the professional Cato 
does nothing of this sort. With him criticism slips into 
character. He becomes the supreme moral arbiter of the 
church, and despises the plain business of doing common 
good. Lucky is the church that has not at least one Cato. 
The noblest pastors in the land find their best contentions 
turned into evil or folly, and the noblest plans for good 
subverted by the fault-finder. There are faults everywhere; 
but woe be unto the pitiful destroyer who sees the evil, but 
cannot see the larger good! 

If the American republic ever falls prematurely, it will 
probably be, not from outside enemies, but from inside fault- 
finders. Administration of law is hindered, and an honest 
executive weakened, by the unremitting antagonism of those 
who imagine themselves to be supremely virtuous. It is an 
easy role to play,—that of a persistent prophet of evil. 
The Jews tolerated false prophecy up to the limit of disas- 
ter, and then they stoned the croakers. Catonism in Rome 
consisted in always hammering at one point. The noted — 
censor wound up every speech on every possible topic with, — 
Let Carthage be destroyed. This was a fine pose, a strik- 
ing situation. It gave a rallying-point for all the outs i 
government. At last Carthage was destroyed. It removec 
a rival of Rome, but it hurried forward the disintegration 
of Rome itself. Deserts are worse enemies than popul 


. The arrogance of the fault-finder approaches as near 
possible to treason. It reveals the weak points of the 
republic, and publishes abroad a lack of unity in popular 
sentiment,— a lack of unity always exaggerated by volubility. 
_ With professional fault-finders in Church, in State, and in 
school,— wise in nothing but Catonism,— is it any wonder 
there are many who find fault with God? The world itself 
is not right. Will you believe him, you shall easily find a 
man who could improve the universe. Moral arrogance 
rises into impiety. Before any one dares to drop into the 
_ ranks of professional fault-finding, that is the virtue of 

seeing evil, let him put his hand in God’s hand for one day, 

and study the problem of creating righteousness. He will 

be more likely to end his life with David, saying, “I have 

been young, and now am I old; but never have I seen the 
seed of the righteous begging bread.” 
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A GENERAL strike, which may eventually involve over 200,- 


000 men, was ordered in the anthracite coal regions of Penn-~ 


sylvania last week. Last Monday 100,000 miners had de- 
clared their intention of complying with the plans of their 
leaders, and had left their work. The managers and owners 
of the mine in the districts affected by the struggle declare 
their conviction that the strike will be short-lived, and that, 
in any event, the coal supply of the country will not be 
affected by the circular ordering a strike. The grievances 
of the miners, as defined by the virtual leader of the strike, 
are, in effect, that the men are underpaid, and that the system 
of company stores is a hardship which they cannot endure. 
So far the operation of the strike has not been attended by 
any general disorderly demonstration or by any display of 
violence on a large scale. The miners are apparently very 
bitter against the owners and managers, and are not inclined 
_ to accept the application of the arbitration method in the 
effort to effect an agreement. Archbishop Ryan, who made 
an effort to act as intermediary in negotiations for arbitra- 
tion, did not receive much encouragement from the leaders 
of the strike, who are evidently determined to carry the quar- 
rel out to its conclusion. Every precaution is being taken 
to prevent a repetition of the violence that characterized the 
last strike at Hazelton and Latimer, in Pennsylvania. 
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THE question of the evacuation of Pekin by the American 
force still remains undetermined. In the meanwhile Gen. 
Chaffee is making every preparation for keeping his troops 
in the Chinese capital through the winter. The general 
problem of the future relations of the United States to the 
‘Chinese empire has been somewhat complicated by a new 
consideration. Some pressure has been brought to bear 
upon the State department, to secure the safety of the native 
converts from mob violence or official persecution. It is 


understood that the State department is disposed to regard 
_ favorably the proposition that the Chinese government, 


when such a government shall have been fully reinstated in 
its powers, shall be asked by the United States to furnish 
guarantees for the safety of the native Christians after the 
withdrawal of the foreign forces from the capital and from 
_ the territory of the empire. These assurances the Chinese 
_ government has shown no inclination to furnish. It is pos- 
sible that the United States government, in negotiating a 

new treaty of amity with China, will insist upon incorporat- 
Bein it a clause providing for the full protection of the 
aative converts by the imperial authorities. The question is 
ow receiving the attention of the administration. The 
blem involves matters of external policy upon which the 
inistration has not yet reached a general decision. The 
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missionary interests insist upon it that Christendom owes a 
duty to that portion of the Chinese population which has 
adopted the Christian religion. 


Rd 


Tue seaboard of Texas, which was sorely stricken by the 
tropical hurricane nearly a fortnight ago, is slowly struggling 
to the work of reconstruction. In Galveston, where wind 
and tidal wave left behind them a scene of desolation, the 
distress is being rapidly relieved by the generosity of the 
country. All the great cities of the Union are contributing 
money for the relief of Galveston with extraordinary prompt- 
ness and liberality. Trainloads of supplies from New York 
and Chicago have been despatched to the scene of the dis- 
aster at a notice of forty-eight hours, and the most .urgent 
needs of the stricken population have already been supplied. 
The experience of the people of Galveston during the days 
immediately following the disaster were, indeed, terrible. 
The State authorities, represented by regiments of militia, 
worked manfully to clear the streets of the fearful incubus of 
disease which death had left behind it. To add to the 
horror of the situation, prowlers infested the streets of Gal- 
veston, robbing the dead and mutilating them in order to 
secure valuables. The military arm acted with stern promp- 
titude, and order was restored at the expense of the summary 
execution of many of those who were caught in the revolting 
work. ‘The people of Galveston re-enforced the efforts of the 
authorities with willingness and determination. Five days 
after the sea had receded from the streets of Galveston, the 
work of reconstruction, under the direction of intelligent lead- 
ers, was well under way. 

& 


Mr. Bryan’s letter acknowledging his acceptance of the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency was made public 
last Monday. The nominee reaffirms his determination, if 
elected, not to be a candidate for the Presidency a second 
time, on the plea that by a definite declaration to that effect 
he will be better able to perform the duties of his office with- 
out regard to prospective favors or penalties. ‘The salient 
feature of Mr. Bryan’s letter is a denunciation of the trusts. 
On this head Mr, Bryan says, “ No defence can be made of 
an industrial system in which one, or a few men, can control 
for their own profit the output or price of any article of 
merchandise. Under such a system the consumer suffers ex- 
tortion ; the producer of raw material has but one purchaser, 
and must sell at the arbitrary price fixed; the laborer has 
but one employer, and is powerless to protest against injus- 
tice either in wages or conditions of labor; the small stock- 
holder is at the mercy of the speculator ; while the travelling 
salesman contributes his salary to the overgrown profits of 
the trust.” Mr. Bryan deals briefly with the issues of im- 
perialism and militarism, and reasserts his loyalty to the 
financial planks of the platform which was adopted by the 
Democratic convention at St. Louis. He urges the election 
of United States senators directly by the people at large, 
advises the close application of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
relations of the republic to foreign powers, and condemns 
what he terms the extravagance of the Republican party 
and its disloyalty to the spirit of the fathers. 


se 


Tue European powers and Japan are still engaged in the 
lengthy task of reaching a common basis of action in China. 
Great Britain, Germany, and Japan are practically unani- 
mous in their decision that the allied forces must remain in 
Pekin until the normal order of things has been restored in 
that part of the Chinese empire which was recently disturbed 
by the movement of the Boxers. Japanese statesmen evi- 
dently feel that it is for the best interest of China itself that 
the foreign troops co-operate with the Chinese authorities 
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in the work of reconstruction. Germany is determined not 
to withdraw her forces from Pekin until the imperial author- 
ities shall have furnished adequate satisfaction for the assas- 
sination of Baron von Ketteler by a Chinese mob, and Great 
Britain is apparently so suspicious of Russian intrigue that 
British statesmen do not intend to fall in with Russia’s plan 
for an early evacuation of Pekin without a clear understand- 
ing of the reasons for such a movement. Russia, on the 
other hand, has not modified the proposal that the foreign 
troops be forthwith withdrawn from the Chinese capital. 
France is heartily in accord with her Russian ally in this 
matter, as she is in most others. In the meanwhile not a 
regiment of the foreign forces has been removed from Pekin ; 
and the present indications are that all the allied troops now 
in the Chinese capital will remain there through the winter, 


and that the occupation of Pekin by the powers will con-- 


tinue indefinitely thereafter. 
Od 


A curious change in the political balance of France is 
indicated by one of the events of the Paris Exposition. The 
festivities of the exposition include a monster banquet, which 
is to be tendered by the national government to the mayors 
of all the cities in France. Virtually, all those who have been 
invited to participate in the occasion have signified their 
acceptance. The banquet will be one of the greatest politi- 
cal demonstrations that has occurred in the history of 
France. A significant circumstance is that the municipal 
government of Paris has placed itself in opposition to the 
banquet, and to the political movement which it represents. 
The city of Paris has thus placed itself in opposition to the 
rest of the cities of France. Inasmuch as the banquet is 
an assured success in advance, the implication is that the 
provincial cities have placed themselves in the position of 
supporters of the government without regard to the feeling 
of the metropolis upon the matter. The demonstration is 
calculated by the government to act as a death-blow to the 
Nationalists, who have been troubling the peace of the re- 
public with their incessant clamorings in the Dreyfus case 
and cognate issues, and to convince Paris of the fact that it 
has ceased to be the dominating factor in French politics, 
and must take its place with the rest of the cities, of which 
the influence upon national affairs is based upon their 
numerical strength. It is plain to see that Paris has ceased 


to be France. 
7 


THE British commander in South Africa is offering every 
opportunity to the Boer leaders to abandon the territory of 
the late South African Republic, and to seek places of safety 
in Europe. In a recent circular to its officials in Portuguese 
South Africa, the government instructed the authorities not 
to hinder President Kruger, who is now in Lorenzo Marques, 
from sailing for a European port, provided only that he 
gives sufficient guarantees of his purpose to leave Africa. 
Commandant Botha, the commander-in-chief of the remain- 
ing military power of the Boer republics, is being hotly pur- 
sued by detachments of British cavalry= and his surrender, if 
he has not already surrendered, isa mere matter of days. No 
effort will be made by the British authorities to apprehend 
either Kruger, the late president of the South African Re- 
public, or Steyn, who was chief executive of the Orange Free 
State. On the contrary, Lord Roberts is making a half-con- 
cealed effort to avoid the problem of dealing with them as 
rebels by permitting them to make their way out of Africa with 
the greatest possible despatch. The probability is, however, 
that neither Mr. Kruger nor Mr. Steyn, nor any of their 
chief advisers, will be allowed to set foot upon British soil in 
South Africa after they have once left the continent. The 
British problem in South Africa is now almost a purely ad- 
ministrative one, and has to do with the rehabilitation of a 
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country ravaged by the tread of conflicting armies and the con- 
ciliation of a people who have been conquered after a long 
and effective struggle. 7 


Brevities. 


Mr. Mozoomdar has spent his summer in England, visit- 
ing old friends and speaking in the churches. 


At any time now news may come from’ Peary. Let us 
hope that he has reached the North Pole at last. 


Dr. E, Benjamin Andrews, after a tumultuous experience 
in Chicago, slips again into a president’s chair in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


One of the terrible things in war is the tendency always 
to reduce warfare to the moral level of the most barbarous 
nation engaged in the conflict. 


The old question is raised again, Who wrote the Epistle to 
the Hebrews? Prof. Harnack suggests that a woman wrote 
it, and that Priscilla was her name. 


In the fierce political campaign which is upon us, happy 
are they who can, whether in the sense of humor, or in faith 
in God, or in hope for humanity, find calm and cheerful places 
for thought and action. 


The Christian Life, speaking of the discouragements of 
missionary work, cites the story of “a poor woman who con- 
temptuously rejected the warning that it was hazardous to 
feed her baby on red herrings. ‘I ought to know how to 
bring up a baby,’ cried she; ‘for /’ve buried ten?” 


The Duke of Abruzzi has come nineteen miles nearer the 
North Pole than Nansen. He therefore heads the list of 
arctic explorers. He lost two fingers, amputated on account 
of frost-bites. Lieut. Peary has lost some of his toes. Have 
these men fully learned their trade, so long as they are ex- 
posed to nipping frosts such as the Esquimaux escape? 


Many of our Western readers have read with painful 
interest the account of the drought and the fires which have 
made desolate some of the most beautiful pleasure resorts 
of Southern New England. They have become familiar 
with these places in their summer outings, and will welcome 
the news that rains have fallen, and the drought is over. 


The Chinese have practised cruelty as a fine art during 
many centuries. They know how to extract from the human 
nerve every agony which it is capable of inflicting. Euro- 
pean soldiers in China have no such skill in torture; but, if 
reports are to be credited, some of them have been guilty of 
outrages as vile and brutal as any inflicted by the Chinese 
experts. 


The Lorth-western Christian Advocate charges Harvard 
College with being responsible for the cheapness of college 
degrees, accusing it of conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon every President of the United States. That 
charge certainly is not in accordance with the facts. It at 
one time conferred the degree in due course upon every gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, but has long since ceased to do so. 
It has conferred degrees upon Presidents of the United 
States, foreign ambassadors, and other distinguished per- 
sonages when they were present at the Commencement exer- 
cises. Probably Andrew Jackson did not visit Cambridge 
because the degree was offered him, but received the degree 
because he visited Cambridge. It is a tradition that he 
made a speech at that time, in which he showed beyond a 
doubt that he supposed horticulture to relate to the raising 
of horses, sb ce. 


a 


_ For the Christian Register. 


Regret. 


BY M. J. W. W. 


What is this ghost that meets me in the dark ? 

Or in those sun-lit moments of success, 

When life goes well with me and honors press 
And my swift feet have almost touched the mark 
Where glory crowns; and, when it should be light, 

Sudden I feel a quaking and dismay, 

The terror of a lion in the way; 

And I that was so proud, am shorn of might 
For a great fear,— this ghost of a remorse, 
That fronts me with determined look and mien. 
Oh for some running stream to wash me white 
Of that lost opportunity across 
The waste of years, that in the great unseen 
I may, absolved, walk fearless in the light ! 


Individual Right. 


BY A. W. L. 


The article, “Individual Right or Social Obligation,” 
occupying (mostly) page 984 of your issue for September 6, 
closes with this sentence: ‘‘ The social obligation is higher 
than the individual _right.’”’ According to standards of 
moral value, does this sentence state the truth? An indi- 
vidual is dependent for flesh-and-blood existence upon 
society; but society is equally dependent for perpetuation 
upon individuals. Is not this the truth? If so, then the 
moral obligation of the individual to society cannot be 


greater than society’s obligation to respect the rights of 


consideration ? 


individuals, upon which society depends. Most certainly, 
between two mutually dependent the obligation is equal. 
How, then, can the obligation of an individual be higher 
than his right? There is grave danger in this doctrine that 
would suppress the individual. Already we have been told 
that “the day of the individual has passed.” ‘The church, 


society,” the political boss, the trust magnate, would all 


teach us this dogma and compel its acceptance if they 
could,— the church to enforce its commands, society its fads, 
the party its orders, and combinations in restraint of trade 
its demands. If this modern form of moral heresy keeps 
developing, some one is likely to “rise in meeting” and 
protest, in the name of individual liberty and moral justice, 
against this philosophical attack upon the freedom of the 
individual. Some, inheriting the spirit that called out for 
“liberty or death,” still believe that the most precious treasure 
of humanity is personal liberty,— not isolated independence, 
but freedom to exercise one’s natural powers of body and mind 
to the full. Some feel sure that there can be no great art 
without freedom; that moral responsibility is impossible 
except one be free ; that life itself is without value unless the 
individual can be free, within reason, to exercise his intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual powers unrestrained by society, 
which is, very often, only another name for that aggregation 
of individuals who happen to be in authority. Why is it 
that people wish to teach that the individual is of slight 
consequence, and that “society” is the all-important con- 
cern, that numbers, and not moral value, is the essential 
Christianity was always in violent antagon- 
ism with Paganism upon this very point, teaching that “ not a 
Sparrow falleth to the ground without the Father’s notice ”’ ; 
while, in the conception of the Roman authorities, indi- 
viduals were of little consequence except as wheels in the 
imperial machine. “The day of the individual has passed ” 
‘must we believe, as the pendulum swings once more be- 
tween selfish individualism and tyrannical socialism? If 
dividual liberty is “passing,” let us remember that it is 
not doing so under righteous development, but that, by 
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artificial statute, in violation of the common law and the 
constitution of human nature, we have greatly curtailed 
individual responsibility, while at the same time we deny, 
practically, to individuals the right to prosecute against 
social conspiracies of various kinds. Under this artificial 
order the “obligation of the individual to society” is ab- 
normally increased: individual rights are, proportionately, 
decreased. Why, then, preach the doctrine that “social 
obligation is greater than individual right”? 


“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ”; 


that is, where the aggregate wealth of society increases and 
is so controlled that individual right has little chance of 
success against social combination and compulsion. If the 
rightful liberty and responsibility of individuals is seriously 
interfered with, to just that degree moral relations are 
disordered; for moral relations are only possible as between 
free and responsible individuals. Some writer says, ‘‘ What 
is good for the hive is good for the bee,” intending, presuma- 
bly, to inculcate a larger sense of social obligation. But 
men are not bees; and they cannot and will not, as morally 
responsible individuals, live. in hives. Men are either 
morally free and responsible individuals, by nature adapted 
to social relations on the basis of their freedom and respon- 
sibility, or they are “puppets dangling on their distinctive 
wire,” irresponsible units in the vast social organism which 
orders their activity and destiny. Some still hold that man 
is the former; that the “ kingdom of heaven” is the volun- 
tary association and co-operation of morally free, responsible, 
and inviolate individuals; that statutes have no just power 
unduly to limit the responsibility of individuals and to deny 
them the means of protecting themselves from the conspira- 
cies of their neighbors committed in violation of common law 
and the moral essentials of human nature. 

The “social organism,” as we have it to-day, has devel- 
oped, in part, under the operation of artificial statutes that 
conflict, in principle, with the natural and orderly laws of 
life. Accordingly, social power, with its possibility of social 
tyranny, is tending to increase ; while individual liberty and 
the possibility of individual defence against social combina- 
tion, except by process of revolution, is decreasing. Before 
the Reformation, the Church, gathering into its hands the 
power of the body politic, claimed to be God’s, representa- 
tive among men; but the successful protest of individual 
liberty shattered that pretension. Louis claimed, after be- 
coming, artificially, the personification of the social organism, 
that he was “the State”: the guillotine, raised by the com- 
mands of those who were inspired by the spirit of individual 
liberty and justice in the State (‘‘one-third of the acts of 
the Convention were absurd: the rest were in the interest of 
humanity !”—V. Hugo.) lopped off that fallacy. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that men will not rise up and 
restore to themselves their personal and moral freedom, when 
they see clearly that personal responsibility and individual 
freedom have been degraded and trampled upon by the un- 
just and unlawful compulsions of the body politic, legislating 
in the name of constitutional liberty? No doubt, men are 
prone, for the sake of temporary ease and material comfort, 
to neglect their responsibilities and hold their personal lib- 
erty cheap; but it is just, then, that the social oppression 
restore in them the “manly spirit of freedom” and make 
them welcome, once more, the “crags and peaks” of moral 
liberty,—a call to which men usually respond mightily. The 
“ bee in the hive” has need only of honey to feed upon and 
the associate energy of the other bees of the hive to help col- 
lect it; but a man, in the ‘kingdom of heaven on earth,” 
has moral and spiritual needs vastly nobler than the “honied 
sweets ” of physical comfort and contentment,— needs which 
can only be satisfied on the basis of moral freedom and re- 
sponsibility. We cannot believe, therefore, that the doctrine 
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that “ social obligation is higher than individual right” will 
go unchallenged,— no more so than the doctrine that selfish 
individualism may rightfully neglect social duty or trespass 
on the rights of others. 

Liberty-loving men, loyal to all social obligation, hold that, 
in the very constitution of individual and social human nat- 
ure, the dependence of man and men is equal, and, therefore, 
that the rights and obligations are mutual and equal; that, in- 
deed, the safety of the individual and the welfare of society are 
guaranteed only by the clasped hands of free men. “ We 
need less authority, and more love and freedom.” Webster 
declared that the success of the Constitution was assured 
when its provisions began to act beneficially and equitably 
upon individuals. So must there always be this harmony 
and justice between the interests and issues of individuals and 
society. Webster, the defender of personal liberty and nation- 
ality, spoke, also, other words regarding the relation of the 
States and the Union, which apply in principle to this equit- 
able relation which exists naturally between individual men 
and society: “ Liberty and union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable!’ May they not well stand as an immortal ex- 
pression of that spirit of freedom and justice among men 
upon which rest all true individual right and all just social 
obligation ? 


From Switzerland. 


There is no place like home, except Switzerland, which is 
very unlike it. The horn to this bull is that a man who has 
spent a twelfth of his life for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury amid these eternal grandeurs gets a little mixed in his 
affections. At least, to him all Switzerland is familiar and 
homelike. 

This year, however, Switzerland is, in the people one meets, 
here, there, and everywhere, considerably unlike itself. Of 
Americans there is no end. In the first-class railway car- 
riages,— what is an American but a /irs¢-class person? — in 
hotels, and even in Zensions their language and peculiarities 
abound: voices pitched an octave and a half above the actual 
key-note of the human race; laughter loud; dress louder; 
wit always dry and crackling, like sparks from overcharged 
electrical machines; and faces, as a rule, wistful and un- 
satisfied in their expression. One often gets the impression 
that they have opened the last box of existence, and dis- 
covered that there really is nothing in it. Still, one must 
make the best of it! 

I spent a week not long since in a well-known /ension. 
Found myself much interested in my fellow-countrymen. 
Their religious conversation, as often as it cropped up, was, 
to say the least, not edifying. They were a very representa- 
tive lot, hailing from Cambridge, Hartford, Chicago, and 
Dakota. Some were old, some young. All were more or 
less educated. All were voluble, and all were witty. One 


was the son of a college president, a college that in my youth - 


was too orthodox not to go down upon its knees and cross 
itself at any Unitarian or Universalist idea of matters per- 
taining to religion. Another was recently graduated at Cam- 
bridge. ‘They had been some weeks at the fension, and with 
their sisters, were on the jolliest free-and-easy terms with 
each other. On a Sunday or féte-day, or when anything sug- 
gested religion, their cynicism and lack of reverence for other 
people’s “real sincerity” became apparent. Usually, they 
plunged into the pocket of memory, and pulled out a chest- 
nut. For instance, a clergyman had spoken of prayer, per- 
haps wisely, perhaps not. They scoffed. The appropriate 
chestnut was the story of the parents whose little boy wanted 
a cycle. They told him he must pray for one. Wishing him 
to believe in the efficacy of prayer, they bought a velocipede, 
and placed it beside the little fellow’s bed. When he awoke 
and saw the machine, he said: “Oh, dear me! God don’t 
know the difference between a velocipede and a bicycle!” 
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An unusual number of Russians are making the round of 
Switzerland this summer. One is drawn toward the most of 
them. They are intelligent, versatile, gentlemanly, and speak 
English as “she should be spoken.” No people on earth 
acquire languages with such ease. I rode a whole morning 
with a young gentlemen, and most of the time we conversed 
about the temper and ambitions of modern nations. Before 
leaving him, I said, “ When did you leave England?” He 
replied with a smile : “ I have never had the privilege of visit- 
ing your country. I have been two years in the office of an 
American dentist at Bale. My home is in St. Petersburg.” 

During the last three weeks I have met several South 
Africans, both men and women. The two women with whom 
I conversed most hoped that England would take the entire 
control of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. One of 
them said, ‘‘ The real name of the Transvaal government, in — 
all its branches, is Corruption.” That she felt, that she knew, 
to be the reality. But England and its Joseph she saw only 
as an ideal, without spot or blemish! Two young Boers sat 
opposite me at table for several days. They were not in- 
clined to be communicative. But, if all the young men reared 
in the enlightened parts of the earth were their equals in 
demeanor, in thoughtfulness, in not being ashamed of re- 
ligious habits at a table of scoffers, we should have a better 
world than as yet appears; though, of course, a couple of 
swallows do not make a summer. The ordinary jingo counts 
all Boers hypocrites. 

The German abounds, and is ever abounding. He has 
his wife and quite a crop of young Germans with him. The 
family is heavy in flesh. Beauty does not characterize it, 
though appetite and appreciation of sceneries do. “ Es 
schmect gut! Es war wunderschén!” are ever upon the 
tongue at table, especially after wine has made the mouth 
speak out of a gladdened heart. Kaiser Wilhelm has plenty 
of the stuff out of which vigorous nations are made. The ~ 
race is prolific, animal, strong. 

The French are by no means kept at home by the Ex- 
hibition. Probably, for the most part, it has less interest — 
for the majority of them than for the other peoples. 
“Oh, yes, we have been to it,” they will say. “It is very 
interesting, very beautiful. You must see it. But this is 
more beautiful,— these clouds, skies, mountains, sweet airs.” 
Paris is very full; and they prefer to be from home, as 
so many Americans did at the time of the Chicago Ex- 
hibition. “This Paris affair don’t begin to hold a tallow 
dip to our World’s Exhibition,” said a modest American 
truth-teller to a French lady the other day. 

Of English there is a comparative dearth. The chap- 
Jains man the spiritual guns at hotels and /ensions, as 
usual. Now and then one recognizes a bishop by his 
legs. Did the apostles wear knee-breeches, buckles, and 
black silk stockings, or has the Church sought out many 
inventions? Yesterday, at lunch, we sat opposite a live 
dean. My friend, reared among the Methodists, remarked 
that it was “an honor.” But Dean Le Froy of Norwich 


looks more like a Swiss guide than an ecclesiastic. His 
face and hands are bronzed by the wind and sun. His 
clothing is not apostolic, but that of the mountaineer. Be- 


sides these chaplains there are droves of “cheap trippers,” 
brought out here by Cook, Gaze, and other agencies. Lon- 
don papers are always full of the tempting bait,— “_4 week in 
lovely Lucerne for five guineas.’ This means second-class 
railway return tickets from London to Lucerne, and board for 
seven days. It is a modern miracle of cheapness. But 
you have to be as one of a flock of sheep. You must do as 
you are told. You must put up with what comes. The 
hotel-keepers give their best rooms to independent travellers, 
Ordinarily, you must sleep in annex or dépendance. You have 
one meal a day less than your appetite demands. But it is 
cheap! It is very amusing to see these droves of from 
fifty to‘a hundred people as they are conducted from pillar 


Old and young, with impedimenta of all sorts, 
ndles, knapsacks, umbrellas, stocks, things they are 
ing about to take home when they return, kodaks, and 
n a superfluity of hats, wraps, and coats. But it is an 
in their lives—a memorable experience. It gives 
m their first taste of these fascinations. Next time they 
will come as individualists, not as socialists. Listening to 
their mutual confessions and confidenees, one perceives that 
this one thing they are now persuaded,— that it is better 
to be free men. Cheapness is sweet, but liberty is sweeter. 
Apart from the clerics and these tourists there are very few 
English. A nation that has paid thirty-eight thousand lives 
already for certain mines— and, like Egypt of old, has for 
its Pharaoh’s hardness of heart one dead in almost every 
_ family — certainly has enough to think of at home, and too 
much sorrow and care to enjoy its usual habit of Continental 
travel. I do not mean to say that thirty-eight thousand 
_ English soldiers have been slain in battle and by disease 
in South Africa. But the official returns published last 
week gave that number as dead, maimed, invalided home, 
or captured and held as prisoners. Happy, as a rule, is the 
soldier killed outright. But the soldier who is maimed for 
life, whose constitution is shattered, whose soul is slain, 
and who can never again be the man he was before, is no 
more a blessing to himself, to his family, or to the nation 
which spent him for the gratification of its lust. These lives 
have been paid in a/far sadder way than those already dust 
in dust. “i 
I had for climbing companions, a day or two ago, a couple 
of Japanese, young men, gentile, capital walkers, taking pict- 
ures as they went, and using an English Baedeker. On 
our way up to the base of the Matterhorn, we were overtaken 
by a Swiss lad of eighteen. These Japs interested him 
greatly. He walked beside me for a long distance, that he 
_ might the better observe them. After a time his curiosity 
_ put the question: “Are these your children?” No doubt 
he thought your correspondent had, like Mr. Hearn, who has 
written so much in rose color about Japan, married a Japan- 
ese wife. Though Paul Bourget does not believe in the 
new Japanese civilization, and thinks it will go as quickly 
as it has come, being but surface polish on thin veneer, 
there is, nevertheless, a very fair outside of intelligent alert- 
ness, information, self-reliance, and courtesy to those sample 
Japanese one meets in England and here. 

Among the curious specimens of our erring race to be 
met with here are these. The Swiss youth who informs 
you that he despairs of his land on account of the Italians. 
Like locusts, they overrun the labor fields. They will work 
_ for two francs a day. No Swiss can live on that. It is a 
_ bad people,—a very bad people! ‘They are assassins. It 
was an Italian who did give the death to the empress. It 
was an Italian who did give the death to Humbert, the king. 
It is a bad people,— a very bad people! The Swiss must go 
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to England, America, Holland, South Africa, anywhere; 
because these murderers, these anarchists, do work so cheap. 
“ Ach Gott! es zs¢ schlecht!” 

The English maiden, who is also an ancient maiden. She 
drinks tea, tea, tea, and has it “ without money and without 
_ price.” She lets out her secret to you thusly. At dinner, 
- quite a little packet, just come by post, is put beside her 
plate. She explains, “It is a sample of tea I sent for.” 
_ She hopes it is better than “my last sample.” Next morn- 
ing your anxiety prompts you to ask politely, “‘I trust your 
sample of tea is satisfactory?” She thinks it is fairly good, 
little better than my last, though “not so good as the 
¢ I had before that. When I was in Italy, I had one 

‘sample that really was excellent. If I can remember the 
I must send for another.” If any one desires to ob- 
n this ancient English maiden’s beverage on the most 
antageous terms, it will not be difficult to see how to do 
It only requires a kind of unscrupulous courage,—a 
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quality perhaps rare in maidens, but not rare in raiders, 
land-grabbers, Christianizers of the native or behind-hand 
races. As this hag obtains tea, so do scheming but un- 
scrupulous men obtain what they thirst for. And they are 
all “honorable men”! 

Writing of tea reminds me that almost next door to this 
hotel is this announcement in large letters: “ Fif o’clock 
tea.” Not much further away is this: “Here will the 
English langue always be well spoken.” These are straws 
to show which way the wind blows. No one can doubt 
that the tongue English will one day be the /angue unt- 
verselle | S. 'F. 

LUCERNE. 


Uncrowned Martyrs. 


High heaven is thronged with martyrs who have trod 
Alone, through unseen paths of anguish, up to God! 
The world knows them not; for silently they passed 
Through the slow fires of torture, till at last 
They won immortal palms, and took their place 
Among the glorified, who see him face to face! 
Fame counts her martyrs: unto them ’twas given 
In flaming chariots to ride grandly into heaven | 
Praise God for them, the kingly, the renowned! 
Yet higher praise for ¢ese,— who dared and died uncrowned ! 


—Sarah Warner Brooks. 


A Vade Mecum for Preachers. 


BY CHARLES W. WELSH. 


Probably few people are aware — excepting those who are 
in the habit of concocting them, transcribing them, or dealing 
with them for any purpose whatever —that there is a fashion 
in the titles of books, as in almost everything else. The title, 
sub-title, and long description, set forth all over the page, 
once so common, is rarely met with in modern books. A 
title and a sub-title are now generally all that is required; and 
brevity instead of diffuseness is the aim of the present day 
constructor of title-pages. 

A curious but interesting volume lies open before us, which 
suggests this reflection as to the changing fashion of title- 
pages, as well as some others of which we shall speak. A 
modern author would probably have called the book the 
“Preacher’s Vade Mecum,” or a “ Storehouse of Stories for 
Preachers,” but Samuel Clark, pastor in Bennet Fink, London, 
calls it: — 


“A | MIRROUR | or | LOOKING-GLASSE | Both For 
Saints, and Sinners | Held forth in about two thousand | 
Examples: Wherein is presented, as Gods | wonderful Mer- 
cies to the one, so his severe | Judgments against the other. | 
Collected out of the most Classique | Authors both Ancient, 
and Modern, | with some late Examples observed by myself | 
Whereunto are added, the Wonders of God in | Nature; and 
the Rare, Stupendious, and Costly | Works made by the Art, 
and Industry of Man. | As the most famous Cities, Structures, 
Statues, Cabinets | of Rarities, &c. which have been, or are 
in | the WORLD.” 


It was printed for Thomas Newbery, and sold at his shop 
at the Three Golden Lions, in Corn-hill, by the Royal-Ex- 
change, in 1654; and, though it went through several editions, 
it is a comparatively scarce book to-day. 

But the author is not content with this exhaustive descrip- 
tion on the title-page. He gives an epistle dedicatory “to 
his dearly beloved friends and neighbors, members of the 
Church of Christ, that meet in Bennet Finck, London,” and 
supplements that with an epistle to the reader dated “from 
my study in Thridneedle Street this first of April 1654,” and 
signed, “ Thine in the Lord.” 
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The book is, however, worthy of examination beyond the 
title-page and epistles dedicatory and prefatory. It is really 
a mine of illustrative anecdote for preachers, About two 
hundred different subjects are illustrated by about two thou- 
sand different anecdotes, and the author’s researches must 
have stretched over the whole range of literature, sacred and 
profane. 

The range of subjects is indicated in the title; but the state 
of ignorance, superstition, credulousness, of the author and 
his readers, can only be inferred from the nature of many of 
the anecdotes, — ignorance and superstition which was at this 
period common to both the mother country and her colonies. 
In Winthrop’s History of New England, 1630 to 1649, we 
are told that the accidental drowning of a child in a well was 
God’s punishment upon the father for working after sundown 
of the Saturday before, and was so confessed in church by 
the repentant Sabbath-breaker. 

The book before us was no doubt drawn upon by the famous 
divines of early colonial days; and it is more than likely that 
copies would be found in the library of Cotton, Shepard, 
Hooper, or Cotton Mather. But to return to the text :— 

Among the many “examples of God’s mercy to his children,” 
we are told of “a virtuous Gentlewoman in this Land, doubting 
very often of her salvation, made her case known unto a godly 
Minister, who often counselled her to take heed of inquiries 
farther than God’s Word, and to trust assuredly that she 
might ground her salvation upon evidences out of that with- 
out farther revelations. Yet still did that temptation grow upon 
her, insomuch that, having a Venice glasse in her hand, the 
Minister sitting by her, she brake forth into very lamentable 
words, saying, ‘ You have often told me that I must seek no 
further then God’s Word, but I have been long without com- 
fort and can endure no longer: therefore, if I must be 
saved, let this glasse be kept from breaking,’ and therewithal 
she threw it against the walls. And, though the Lord might 
have dealt otherwise, yet he was content to satisfie her long- 
ing soul with a miracle. The glasse rebounds againe, and 
comes safe unto the ground: which the Minister, taking up, 
said, ‘ Oh, repent of this sinne, and blesse God for his mercy, 
never distrust him more of his promise.’ ” 

Another story tells of two godly virgins in Flanders being 
condemned to be burnt, and had the sentence accordingly 
executed ; yet could not the executioners by any means con- 
sume their bodies with fire, but still they remained white and 
unhurt. 

In “the examples of the wicked lives and woeful deaths of 
many of the popes and popelings” are seen the strongest 
anti-Roman feelings of the author. He tells us that the popes 
have a book called “Taxa Camerae Apostolicae,” wherein 
men may know the rate of any sin, upon what terms a man 
may steal, murder, etc. ‘There is a perfectly bloodthirsty 
chapter of examples of most inhuman cruelties perpetrated 
by the papal authority. 

Then we have a ghastly chapter on drunkenness, in which 
we are told of “(a Vintner that accustomed himself to swearing 
and drunkennesse. As he was upon a Lord’s day standing at 
his doore with a pot in his hand to invite guests, there came 
suddenly such a violent whirlwinde as carried him up into 
the aire, after which he was never more seen.” 

Another story is “ of a certain blasphemous wretch carousing 
in an Inne, who began to vent his Atheisme, swearing that 
he did not believe that man had any soul which survived his 
body, and that Heaven and Hell were but meer fables and 
inventions of Priests to get gaine by, and that for his own 
part he would sell his soul to any that would buy it: then 
did one of his companions buy it of him for a cup of wine; 
and presently the devil in man’s shape bought it of that man 
againe on the same price, and so, in the presense of them 
all, laid hold on the soulseller and carried him away through 
the aire, so that he was never more heard of.” 

A similar fate overtook a maid whose story is told in “God’s 
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judgments against perjury ” as follows: “A rich young maide _ 


in Saxony promised marriage to a proper young man, but. 
poore. 
alter her minde, freely disclosed his thoughts to her, whereupon 
she made a thousand imprecations to the contrary, wishing 
that, if she ever married another, the devil might take her 


away on the wedding day. Yet afterward the fickle wench © 


was betrothed and married to another. At dinner two men 
on horseback came to the house, and were entertained at the 
feast ; and after dinner one of them leading the Bride a dance, 
he took her by the hand, and led hera turne or two, and then, 
in the presense of all her friends, he caught her, crying out 
for help, and went out at the gate, where he hoisted her up 
into the aire, and vanished away with his companion and 
horses, so that she was never seen more.” 

But in addition to all these prodigies and wonders, strange 
accidents, marvels, apparitions, which abound in every 
chapter, there is a mass of good illustrative material in it, 
which could not fail to be acceptable to preachers of to-day ; 
but the book would certainly have to be purged of the ghoul- 
ish and horrible stories, of which these are by no means the 
most gruesome samples. 

Many preachers now draw from secular sources illustra- 
tions to enforce theological ideas. But, instead of digging 
deep into the mud heaps of the superstitions and of the vices 
of the past, they find their inspiration in the literary master- 
pieces of modern literature, as suitable subjects for pulpit ex- 
position. It was time that preachers should find the way out 
of the narrow rut of Hebrew literature, with all its crudeness 
and cruelty, as a source of inspiration for pulpit exhortation. 
The works of George Eliot, of Hawthorne, Thackeray, Hugo, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Browning and many others, furnish the 
preacher with life lessons which he can enforce with far more 
application to present-day needs and circumstances than a 
great number of the stories of which the extracts from Samuel 
Clark’s book given above furnish the most flagrant examples 
of ignorance and superstition which it is hard to believe in 
these days could have been brought forward seriously by a 
man who had the benefit of such an education as Samuel 
Clark, pastor in Bennet Fink, London, must have received. 


Spiritual Life. 


Certainly love is the force by which, and home the place 
in which, God chiefly fashions souls to their fine issues.— 
W. C. Gannett. 

& 


Know ye not that ye are the temples of God, and that 
such temples can be built only of the common stones that 
lie about us ?— Charles Carroll Everett. 


as 


Be quiet, and do your little duties. Do them for God, be 
they ever such little things, and then they will become great 
results, For every godly worker has God a worker together 
with him.— William Mountford. 


wt 


I would have you see God in the awful mountain and the 
tranquil valley, but more, much more, in the clear judgment, 
the moral energy, the disinterested purpose, the pious grati- 
tude, the immortal hope of a good man.— W, Z. Channing. 


ed 


What is the secret of religion, do you ask? It is the 
same as the secret of any truth of life. It begins just where 
we are to-day. Fidelity, honesty, purity, truth,—you can 
have no religion without them, any more than you can hav 


He, foreseeing that wealth and inconstancy might — 
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: : 

Come, Father Almighty, and crown with thine omnipo- 
nce the humble strivings of thy children to subvert oppres- 
n and wrong, to spread light and freedom, peace and joy, 
the truth and spirit of thy Son, through the whole earth ! — 
W. E. Channing. 
: a 


Nature herself bore witness in men’s hearts against the 

dogmas of a ruined race and an endless perdition. For 

there remained in them, indestructible, the power to laugh! 

BLake a flag of cheer flying through all the bleak fogs of fear 
and phantasm, an unquenchable signal that the universe is 
God’s after all— G. S. Merriam. 


The Vicarious Function of the Minister’s Life. 


> BY REV. FRANCIS POTTER DANIELS. 


If a man gives himself supremely to a supreme mission, 
he will do the Lord’s work, no matter how untoward to him 
and to it are the forces and tendencies of his times. The 
minister of the religion of Jesus has such a supreme mission, 
and of him is demanded a consecration to his work more 
utter than is commonly required of other men. ‘The func- 
tion of the minister is to minister. This one word suffices 
to reveal to him all the duties of his mission. Like the Mas- 
ter, he is come to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many. If the minister is to be more than a time-server or a 
_hireling, his life is bound to be vicarious in its chief activi- 
ties. That is vicarious which is done in another’s stead for 
 another’s sake; and what else than this is ministering ? 

The cross is well-nigh the central fact of the religion of 
Jesus. Is it a question of discipleship or personal salva- 
tion? Then we have the Master’s words: “If any man 

_ would come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me. For whosoever would save his life, 
shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, 
shall find it.” 

Because humanity is an evolution in time, and the sac- 
rifice of the good is ever freeing future generations and mak- 
ing them one with God, the righteous of all ages do per- 
 petually make a vicarious atonement for the race. Take any 
life: it owes its redemption from sin and ignorance and 

superstition to the toil and sacrifice of the men of past ages. 

There is no science but has ages of arduous toil behind it. 

Because many men of many generations have travailed and 

struggled, I to-day have been able to achieve what knowl- 

edge and character I possess. Nor is the vicarious work of 
_ the past alone of avail. Because you are righteous, I not 
_ only have fewer temptations, but I feel the moral uplift com- 
ing from your life. Every good life in the world makes it 
easier for other lives to be good. 
_ The vicarious function, I take it, of the minister, is to do 
his part in this vicarious atonement of the race. He is to 
labor to make men one with their higher natures, one with 
one another, one with God. The true minister is a savior 
and redeemer of men. His life, then, must be less egoistic 
than the lives of other men. He has no proper life of his 
own. It has been consecrated to the service of God and 


’ 


_ The vicarious function of the minister’s life is at least 
fivefold. In the first place, he is a mediator between God 
nd men. He must in every way make men conscious of 
God, and by the spiritual spell of his life exorcise out of 
them all that is diabolical, and conjure and invoke in its 
stead that which is divine. He must deny himself of all 
hat hinders in this work of mediation. He must let his 
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light so shine that men may see his good works, and glorify 
their Father who is in heaven. In the second place he is a 
prophet, the mouth through which God speaks his truths 
and his gospel to men. Hence his function as preacher, as 
teacher. 

Prophecy, through all ages, has had but one message: 
“The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight his paths.” Its mes- 
sage is the tidings of fuller light and clearer knowledge, a 
glimpse of the Christ that is to be. Only perfect faith can 
build the ideals for the ages. ‘Till we feel that our message 
is the yea and amen of truth, we never can be prophets of 
the Most High. In all Hebrew prophecy there is no trace of 
doubt. The prophet fully believed that Jahweh said thus 
and so; and the grandeur of that utterance has cast its spell 
around every age, compelling it to acknowledge the “thus 
saith the Lord.” If our faith in God be living, be but as a 
grain of mustard-seed, it will kindle us into a flame glowing 
with love and truthful glory. No ideal is alive till it inspire 
us, nor are our life and thought true till they reveal. There 
has been, too, no prophet but has had to forsake all for his 
mission, and suffer all for his truth,— a man, indeed, of whom 
the world was not worthy ! 

In the third place the minister must, to use the homely 
yet pregnant phrase of Socrates, be a midwife to lives that are 
in travail with a higher truth, a nobler purpose, a newer life. 
Indeed, this is the tenderest function of his ministry. Souls 
in the throes of a spiritual crisis abound in these days of 
theological transition, and the ministers of our liberal faith 
can alone be midwives to these. There is no sadder spec- 
tacle than that of a life that, having undergone a spiritual 
struggle, issues therefrom cold and hopeless and dead. They 
travailed, with truth, but their truth issued still-born. Such 
souls are burnt-out cinders, that can scarce possibly be en- 
kindled again. We must help men in these crises, so that 
they can make the transition without losing the central ele- 
ments of religion, and without becoming imbittered because 
of their struggles. Happy is that soul whose spiritual growth 
is so gradual that it is without seam or suture. 

A fourth phase of the ministerial function is that of re- 
former. He must labor to reform the individual. He must 
call sinners to repentance unto a higher life. Nor is his 
message alone to the individual: it is to society as well. 
Exhortation, unless enforced by personal example, is a shaft 
falling wide of its mark because it itself is broken. The 
minister’s life, I repeat, is a dedicated life. It has been 
offered up on the altar of human need. He lives that the 
world may be better for his living. 

Fifthly, he is the Good Samaritan to his brother who is in 
need. In every way in his power he is bound to alleviate 
human distress. For him, indeed, ‘it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” But sense must join hand with sentiment 
in this work of succor. A man is as responsible for what he 
does for the good of others as he is for what he does for 
himself. Charity is good only where it really succors dis- 
tress or puts the recipient once more on his feet, and enables 
him more successfully to obtain the means of livelihood by 
his own exertion. Much of our humanitarian work is weak 
because it is not based on scientific principles. The minister 
indeed must be a man who is of great heart: he must have 
great pity and compassion for the weak and unfortunate, the 
fallen and lost. He is sent, first of all, to the lost sheep of 
our common Israel. Moreover, his left hand is not to know 
what his right hand doeth, so spontaneous and habitual is to 
be the loving ministry of his life. ‘Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away,” —this the stringent law of the vicarious life demands 
of the minister, that swift and subtle judgment of men that 
will enable him to sift real need from sham and deceit, and 
also to minister to this need in the best and most direct way. 
And yet, often and often, the new scientific methods do not 
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appear to bear as much fruit as the old sentimental meth- 
ods. There are many reasons for this: spontaneity dies when 
cold calculation displaces it; charity becomes self-conscious. 
Moreover, what avails a knowledge of social science and san- 
itation and municipal reform, if we, like the priest and the 
Levite, pass by on the other side when our brother calls to 
us in his bitter need? Clearly, the minister needs to make 
the new scientific truths and methods a very part of his life, so 
that he can minister wisely with the unconscious spontaneity 
of love. 

The vicarious life has many foes from without. Selfishness 
and indifference assail every life; but there are others more 
subtle and dangerous, because they stand for real good. 
Thus the demand of our present age is for practicalism. The 
marvel of modern times is its stupendous industrial growth. 
The egoistic life is at present everywhere triumphant. Yet 
industry, being competitive in method, means the supremacy 
of the strong. Consequently, the weak suffer. Practicalism, 
instead of supplanting the vicarious life, makes it but the more 
necessary. Individualism, whiclf#a practical age peculiarly 
fosters, is another modern gospel. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
wrote an essay on “ Self-reliance,”’ since when it has passed 
current as appropriate Unitarian coin. Its key-note is self- 
development, self-perfection. It promotes diligence and thrift. 
It fosters a certain form of high culture. It boasts to be the 
proper spirit of a democracy. It tends to put men on their 
feet. It is a foe to all slavery. It says, “‘ Every man is as 
good as I.” But even this gospel, noble as it is, is defective. 
There is none other quite so selfish, though its selfishness is 
highly good-natured. It makes the strong lose compassion 
for the weak. ‘Why should I bother to uplift yonder man 
in the gutter? He had as good achanceasI. Itis his own 
fault.’”” And so we pass by on the other side. 

The fault of individualism is that it fails to see that society 
is organic, — that every fallen and abandoned life is a dis- 
tinct menace to society. An advance on individualism is 
culture, so called, which is the effort of a society individually 
to appropriate in social ways those things of life which are 
of highest worth. The direct outcome of this is social caste. 
The dregs of humanity can contribute nothing to culture; 
therefore, they are of no account. If individualism is good- 
natured, letting every man have fair play, culture is cruel, 
letting the lower classes do the work which the white and 
gloved hands of culture will not do, and denying these the 
benefits of higher education and art. And so even the no- 
blest forms of culture are vitiated with selfish taint. “Be 
beautiful, be great. Live nobly, live sublimely.” And yet 
what does our culture rest upon? The sacrifice and self- 
denial, the unremitting toil and scarce requited effort, of the 
uncultured classes. 

The gospel of the cross is counter to all these in spirit. 
‘‘ He who would be great among you, let him be servant of 
all.” The cross rests on a paradox. The strong individual 
gives himself as a ransom for the weak. This redemption 
makes the weak man strong, and thus in the enriching of so- 
ciety sacrifice finds its appropriate gain. In the denial of 
individualism the truest individualism is found. In the 
sacrifice of previously acquired culture the richest culture of 
the race is attained. Crucifixion is resurrection. 

Redemptive love is ever vicarious. Some, therefore, have 
doubted its ethical soundness. Every man, we are told, must 
save himself. What another man does cannot be of avail for 
me. Let us see. Suppose we isolate a child from all others 
and from all the effects of human thought and labor. If it 
lived at all, what would it grow to be? How much would it 
know? Would it have the wherewithal to save its soul from 
its selfish instincts? But, you say, what law compels me 
to sacrifice aught for another’s weal? The same law that 
bids the mother-flower to unfold and shed its bloom and give 
itself for the precious seed; the same law that compels the 
mother-beast to travail and risk life itself for her offspring, 
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and suckle them, though it wastes her to a shadow; 
same law that prompts the noblest youth of our land to don 
the blue, and sicken and die for the nation’s defence. The 
law that impels us to do for others instead of self is the same ~ 
peerless law of love. Sacrifice, so made, labors not for 
reward. ‘The vicarious principle is shot through and through 
the web and woof of nature, It is weaving a fabric of © 
heavenly beauty and glory out of these human tribulations 
and self-denials. There is nothing more like God than the 
giving of life as a sacrifice for the sake of other life; for God 
has given his whole infinite Being as a sacrifice to the uni- 
verse, and in its activities he finds himself again. 

Nevertheless, we cannot give till we get. Every life is a 
storage of energy, a centre from which force may emanate. 
Egoism must enforce the altruistic life. The hand must be 
practised, the mind disciplined, the health of the body pre- 
served by suitable food and raiment. Our heavenly Father, 
Jesus taught, knoweth that we have need of all these things. 
Youth is the time to get, manhood the time to spend. If a 
youth determines to give to society the full strength of his 
manhood, whether he intends working with his brawn or his 
brain, it is society’s duty to see that he in his youth gets the 
proper industrial or mental training. The minister, more- 
over, needs the sweet relationships of the home, and in gen- 
eral must give due attention to his egoistic needs, if he is to 
avoid asceticism. 

By whatever avenue we seek to enter into the heart of our 
subject, whether we endeavor to trace the cross in the un- 
folding of Christian life and doctrine or through the devel- 
opment of Christian art, whether we seek in science an ex- 
plication of the principle, tracing in the very evolution of 
life a law of sacrifice, or in philosophy we seek to ascertain 
the why and the wherefore of sacrificial toil, we are con- 
fronted everywhere with like phenomena. In the realm of 
matter, as well as in that of life, We find a like law operant. 
The law of the conservation of energy means that the de- 
struction of any definite form of force is but the resurrection 
of that force in another form. ‘The dull, dank soil of the 
marsh loses its inorganic form as it takes its place in the 
living structure of the lily. Aristotle, ages ago, asserted that 
“the destruction of one thing is the genesis of another”; and 
the Roman poet-philosopher, Lucretius, struck the deepest 
chord of ancient philosophy in declaring, “‘ Nature remakes 
one thing from another, nor suffers anything to be born un- 
less aided by another’s death.” 

And just as the inorganic world sacrifices its form for 
the sake of the organic world, so the world of plant life sac- 
rifices itself for the sake of animal life. Plants alone pos- 
sess chlorophyll, without which no inorganic substances, 
save air and water and salt, can be appropriated by any liv- 
ing cell. The animal must directly or indirectly subsist upon __ 
vegetable life. Moreover, as we have seen, maternity, whether 
vegetable or animal, is ever vicarious. The mother-plant or 
the mother-animal makes a real sacrifice, inadequately re- 
warded always, sometimes never in any way rewarded, for the 
sake of her race. Indeed, we may safely assert that every- 
thing exists for the sake of something else, and that it is only 
as things are enriched by sacrifice that they grow unto perfec- 
tion. To put this law into human life as an ethical require- 
ment, to hold that only he who loses his life for the sake of 
something outside of himself does, indeed, truly find him- 
self, must ever be fundamental to any ethics or philosophy 
of religion that endeavors in any degree to be true to the ~ 
facts of human life. 

Crucifixion is resurrection, because the cross bears away 
the lower and the evil, and frees life for the higher and the — 
good. We must die to the lower before we can live to the 
higher. Yet a larger victory is imperative. We live in a 
world wherein there is evil. We have not only to restrain 
ourselves from yielding to the temptations of social evil, we 
have also to suffer the social sin. ‘The fact that I am goo 
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not absolve me from my responsibility for social evil. 
y cross must not only bear my own sin away, it must bear 
iy also the sin of the world. This is the perpetual bur- 
m of the good. Because humanity in bringing me to birth 
, to perfection had to toil in ignorance and darkness, 
making mistakes oft for my sake, suffering evil to learn 
righteousness for my sake, part of the evil in the world was 
incurred for me. I am bound, therefore, to bear away what- 
ever evil I can by spending and being spent for the redemp- 
tion of the world. If evil men will not learn the meaning of 
their experiences, we who are righteous must do it for them. 
{ If they are insensible to the woe that they themselves are 
causing, we have to feel it, nail it to our cross, and put it 
away forever. Because evil afflicts us, we have to suffer a 
perpetual crucifixion for the redemption of the world. Had 
_ there been ten righteous in Sodom, it had not been de- 
stroyed ; and so, but for the presence of the good in the very 
midst of the evil, the swift retribution of the moral laws of 
the universe had long since destroyed the race. We are 
saving the world by bearing the cross. 

The life of humanity is my life also. If I give all that I 
have and all that I am for its sake, it is enriched by my sac- 
rifice ; and I find my own life again in the larger life around 
me. ‘ None of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to him- 
self.” Every life has a meaning beyond itself. Moreover, 
every individual comes into the world, in the midst of some 
kind of society, which, however primitive or complex, will 
mould to some degree his life, and on which he must react. 

No man can escape altogether the influence of his times. 
He is a social creature from his birth. Society in no place 
nor at any time is perfect or ultimate. There is no age but 
stands in need of reform. And so every earnest individual 
is confronted with a task of reconstruction. This is made 
doubly hard because it is so deeply and truly a self-struggle. 
In the life of the man is the life of his times. No man is 
fitted for the office of reformer till he has thoroughly me- 
diated his own life with the life of his times, and compre- 
hended both its meaning and its needs. No man has a 
right to sacrifice his own life for humanity till he has drawn 
its life into his own. A hero is a living principle, and a 
martyr is that principle hallowed by death. And the souls 
of such, like the soul of John Brown, go marching on, lead- 
ing generations and ages to mighty deeds and sublime liv- 
ing. The path of the world’s progress is the path of sac- 
rifice trodden by its martyrs. But, unless the martyrdom is 
indeed vicarious, and the cause is worthy the cost, and the 
progress of man is truly accomplished, it must be repre- 
hended as fanatical. The redemption of humanity is, indeed, 
bought with a price. 

Man as an individual cannot be saved, in the fullest sense, 
except as society is saved also. He lives in others as much 
as in himself. He finds his salvation only in the salvation 
of others. To save his life, he must lose it for the sake of 
‘others. The saved life is vicarious ever. It has no life 
that is not freely given to ransom the world from sin and 
social oppression. Jesus, here, is the true type of Christian 
manhood. If society is ever redeemed, it will be by the 
unselfish and unrewarded toil of men and women imbued 
with the spirit of sacrifice. Every such life is a ray of hope 


to the world. The saving of humanity is the condition of 


, individual salvation. 


The individual can find only the 
narrowest, the most egoistic freedom apart from a free so- 
ciety. Better be in bonds or be crucified for the sake of a 
gospel of freedom to men than rest content in a selfish 
i om | 
Or the other hand, society cannot rise except as the in- 
dividual rises. Society must lose its own life, in order to 
save the individual, or it cannot find its own. Society exists 
or individual man, just as truly as individual man exists 
r society. Social forces and institutions must become 
emptive, must enable every man to be better for his 
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contact with them. If such a time ever comes, it will be 
full morning to human life. Moreover, the world’s Calva- 
ries avail it nothing until the world repents of its Calvaries, 
It is the evil in society that makes the cross inevitable for 
the good. How long will humanity continue to crucify its 
best lovers, its noblest’sons, its prophets of God? 

Crucifixion is resurrection. There is no true sacrifice 
but leaves as its result all life better thereby. ‘There is no 
cross, borne in the right spirit, but what is redemptive,— 
but what gives life for the sake of fuller life. Does the 
resurrection, the return, come always back to the individual ? 
The death of Socrates freed Greece intellectually; but did 
this freedom, so purchased, benefit Socrates? This, indeed, 
is an extreme case; yet Socrates bimself, like the son of 
man, was made perfect by his sufferings. His martyrdom 
not only proved his sincerity: it proved also that his char- 
acter was as strong and noble as his truth. And yet there 
was a loss, doubtless, to himself, but only such loss as made 
his spirit on earth imperishable. There was a loss of selfish 
interests, for which, perhaps, he was the better for losing. 
The cumulative gain of the ages is the result of individual 
losses. Till I give over and above that I take, my age can 
make no gain from my having lived in it. Socrates gave in 
this way. But save in extreme cases, where death cuts off 
the possibility of the individual’s receiving the return, the 
return in general comes to enrich the individual’s life. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, thou shalt find it after 
many days.” When the waters dry away, the rice will 
sprout in the moist alluvium, and the harvest will come in 
future days. And so in a society enriched by our labors 
we may yet eat of the bread of our sacrifice. We shall see 
the travail of our soul, and be satisfied. 

What will constrain us to this work of sacrifice? What 
but the motives of our religious life,— love to God and love to 
man? “If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
but have not love, I am become sounding brass or a clang- 
ing cymbal. And if I have the gift of prophecy, and know 
all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I have all faith, so 
as to remove mountains, but have not love, I am nothing. 
And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give 
my body to be burned, but have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing.” Love not only constrains us to sacrifice, it gives it 
also its redemptive and salvatory worth. And the faith that 
buoys up the soul of the redeemer is twofold. ‘There is the 
faith that God will accomplish his redemptive purpose in the 
world and will use and crown even imperfect service in spite 
of strife and opposition and weakness and death; and there 
is also the noble faith that such is the latent goodness 
of men that the turning of the other cheek will yet shame 
them to repentance unto newness of life. 

Does any minister ask where he can give his life best for 
the world’s sake? I reply that the need of man is universal. 
Here in Michigan, where we are, the fields are, indeed, white 
for harvest and the laborers are few. Many of the churches 
of our faith are closed, perhaps some never to be opened 
again. Let us not bewail our weakness: rather let it conse- 
crate and dedicate us to our work. The end and aim of our 
effort must be to redeem men from all bondage. Let us give 
ourselves to the task with a new zeal and earnestness. I do 
not know that our churches are yet ready for a redemptive 
work, and so our work for some time must be intensive. 
When our churches glow with consecrated love to God and 
man, then an extensive work will be done inevitably. If we 
as ministers place ourselves unreservedly upon the altar of 
human need, there can come a revival of the simple and pure 
religion of Jesus, such as we in our denominational history 
have never as yet known. The truths of our faith are suf- 
ficient to save men: men everywhere need them. If we will 
become saviors and redeemers of men, then the kingdom of 
God, for whose sake our Master bore the cross on Calvary, 
will come even here. 
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From Hilltown to Lithia Springs. 


It took just thirty-six hours to go from 
our beautiful parsonage home in Hilltown to 
Lithia Springs. On reaching Middlesworth, 
the nearest railway station, for the first time, 
one might well imagine himself in the heart 
of the traditional Egypt; for corn is very 
plentful and very cheap. Such tremendous 
corn, too! What great stalks it has, and 
how large are its ears! 

But our little girl, who has become used 
to New England hills and stones, regarded 
the vast expanse of flatness with displeasure. 
**T don’t like it,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘It looks 
too much like papa’s garden.’’ 

On first alighting at Middlesworth, one 
looks in vain for any sign or trace of Lithia 
Springs encampment. Dusty roads, _ rail 
fences, and corn-fields are the main objects 
of scenery. But, by careful inquiry, it is 
learned that the ‘‘camp ground’’ is only 
about a mile away. So, with baggage stowed 
on top of the official Lithia omnibus, one 
rolls by those ever-present corn-fields toward 
the woodland cathedral. 

In a short time there comes a change of 
scene. Before he realizes what has happened, 
the traveller turns from the dusty highway, 
and enters the consecrated ground of Lithia. 
He passes through a winding road that leads 
down a long hill; and suddenly, at a turn, 
the valley is spread out before him,—a beau- 
tiful panorama in green and white. A hun- 
dred tents dot the valley and hillsides; and 
just before us, half hidden by the trees, 
stands the tabernacle,—the great meeting- 
house of the valley. 

It was in this place that Dr. Talmage 
opened his capacious mouth before an admir- 
ing audience of two thousand people, —nearly 
all of whom stayed away on his second visit. 
It was in this tabernacle, too, that Mr. Fenn 
exhibited those ‘‘moving’’ pictures that illus- 
trated his lecture on Dante. A wild tale is 
afloat that by these pictorial warnings of a 
possible fate hundreds were moved to repent 
‘before it was too late’’; and there are 
forest dwellers who still look upon Mr. Fenn 
as the most powerful evangelist who ever 
**struck them parts.’’ 

The camp motto, extending nearly the full 
length of the tabernacle, speaks plainly for 
itself: ‘‘In the love of truth and in the spirit 
of Jesus, let us unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man.’’ 

The tabernacle has a wonderful history, 
but I cannot stop to relate it. 

As we come to the foot of the long hill, 
the springs invite the weary and dust-covered 
traveller to quench his thirst; while a staring 
sign admonishes him that ‘‘all horses must 
be hitched on thehills.’’ The next stopping- 
pace is the Lithia post-office, which is like- 
wise the general business office, the laundry- 
office, the bureau of information, the check- 
room, the storage-room, the book-room, 
telephone office, and a few dozen other 
things. The wonder is that those who are 
supposed to answer all queries and attend to 
all the wants of a curious multitude are not 
beings of another order, but human beings 
who answer civilly and look pleasant. 

Once comfortably housed,—or, rather, 
tented, —we begin to get acclimatized. Dur- 
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ing several weeks of our stay, one might 
with propriety quote Shakespeare, — 


‘*The rain it raineth every day.’’ 


Indeed, the rain descended and the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon our 
tent; but it was firmly staked, and fell not. 
The ‘‘oldest settler’’ failed to recall an Au- 
gust when there was so much rain and so 
much heat accompanying it. Usually, blaz- 
ing camp-fires added to the cheerfulness of 
the evenings at Lithia; but this year ice- 
packs were more in demand. On the whole, 
however, our tent home was an ideal happy 
home, from which we wandered far and wide 
during the day, and in which we slept 
sound by night, when the screech-owls did 
not sing too near, when the neighbor in the 
tent opposite did not snore too continuously 
or talk too much, or when the ‘‘getting-up 
bell’’ did not disturb our rest at an unearthly 
hour. Most people at Lithia Springs actu- 
ally considered 6.30 a respectable time for 
breakfast, and the rising bell rang at 6. 

The days wore on merrily, busily. Vari- 
ous gatherings were held '‘between showers, ’’ 
—sometimes even during showers; but at last 
came the close of the charming series of 
meetings. I have returned to Hilltown; and, 
as I sit in my study in this most charming 
place in New England, I wonder at the things 
that have happened at Lithia, the things that 
are, and hope for the things that ought to 
DOs: & 

While encamped at Lithia, one could not 
help noticing the band of willing workers 
about the grounds. Before the assembly be- 
gan, men and boys were hauling lumber, 
gravel, and dirt, working the roads, trim- 
ming trees, building cottages, putting up 
tents, and assisting in a hundred other ways 
in the necessary preparation for the colony of 
residents that was expected during August. 

It would probably surprise an outsider to 
know that most of this work is done for 
season tickets. Scores of farmers and day 
laborers, who feel that they cannot afford the 
cash outlay for a season ticket, feel that, at 
least, they can give the service of their brain 
and brawn for a day or two in exchange for 
the privilege of attending the assembly. 
During the meetings, probably twenty-five or 
thirty young women and men thus exchange 
their services in the dining-room and kitchen, 
in the office and about the grounds, for the 
advantages afforded by life at the encamp- 
ment. It is this willingness to co-operate 


‘and eagerness to serve, in order to learn, that 


has been one of the most encouraging features 
of the work. 

Lithia Springs Assembly came into exist- 
ence because its founder felt that, through it, 
he could do more and better work for the 
kingdom of God. Its object has been to save 
men by building them up. 

In enhancing the fulness of life, the physi- 
cal must not be neglected. Purity of air, 
outdoor life, pure water, games, and simple 
amusements tend to keep the temple of the 
Holy Spirit in good repair. During the 
assembly there were lessons in proper breath- 
ing, proper standing, proper diet, and proper 
methods of cooking. Dr. Kellogg, proprietor 
of the well-known sanitarium of Battle Creek, 
Mich., and editor of Good Health, spent a 
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day in camp, and gave a talk that certainly 
set the people to thinking. Dr. Kellogg was 


instrumental in sending a teacher of cooking, 
who was very highly regarded by her asso- 
ciates. Her daily demonstrations in the sci- 
ence tent attracted a multitude of housewives, 
who eagerly followed her operations, and 
asked questions. Ina region where frizzled 
bacon and soda biscuit have been the stand- 
ard articles of diet for more than a genera- 
tion, it is unparalleled heresy to proclaim 
that such things are unwholesome. Sam 
Jones—sometimes called ‘‘Reverend,’’ but 
there is nothing fitting in the title—voiced 
a common sentiment when he said, one morn- 
ing, at breakfast: ‘‘I notice that ’most all 
idiots nowadays are runnin’ after this healthy 
cooking business. But I don’t want none of 
it in mine.’’ However, one can see that the 
people of the region are gradually learning 
that the value of foods is not alone in their 
palatableness or cheapness. While the farm- 
ers are discussing the ‘‘balanced ration’’ for 
cattle, the farmers’ wives are learning that, 
in order to be of the most service to himself 
and others, a man needs a balanced ration as 
much as his stock. 

Although Rev. Jasper Douthit, the pro- 
moter of the assembly, appears very frail, he 
has outlived many of his stronger fellow- 
laborers, and has accomplished a vast amount 
of work, largely because he has endeavored 
to keep his physical frame in repair. In 
order that the rising generation may not be 
handicapped by unsound bodies, which can- 
not properly keep pace with sound minds, he 
has instituted daily classes in health and 
physical culture... . 

It will be possible to speak only quite 
briefly of the several departments of study. 
All children were admitted to the camp kin- 
dergarten, conducted by a competent teacher 
and assistants. Lectures in astronomy were 
illustrated by the telescope. Undoubtedly, 
thousands of people here had a first sight of 
some of the more common celestial phe- 
nomena. 

One who had completed the Chautauqua 
course of reading was presented with a 
diploma by Prof. George E. Vincent of 
Chicago University. Prof. Vincent highly 
complimented the work of Lithia Reading 
Circle. Daily lectures were given in litera- 
ture, history, and science. Birds and butter- 
flies were sought after by boys and girls and 
men and women, who wished for a living 
acquaintance. The farmer was told how to 
raise successfully both children and cattle. 
And all who would try were taught to 
sing. 

Besides these classes—occupying several 
hours each day—there were daily lectures, 
or addresses, of a more or less popular char- 
acter, in the large auditorium called the 
‘tabernacle. ’’ 3 

Mr. Dolliver and Mr. Simpson, both 
widely known in the West,—the one repre- 
senting the administration, and the other the 
anti-imperialistic policy, —engaged in a joint 
debate. It was a good-humored discussion, 
and gave each ‘‘side’’ an excellent opportu- 


nity of hearing the strongest case, as pre- — 


sented by the opposition. 
Ballington Booth told of the work done fc 
released prisoners in giving them a lift at a 
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L aicRev. 
made a plea for woman suffrage that was free 
from the frequent mannishness of such pleas, 


— 


Ggsinat them. 


Mrs. Anna Shaw of Philadelphia 


although not entirely free from a gwasi-anti- 
man attitude. 

John G. Woolley, the prohibition party 
candidate for the Presidency, gave an address 
that was certainly a model of lucidity and 
candor of statement. After hearing him, 
none would be at a loss to know his convic- 
tions on the drink question; and the same 
cannot be said of every ‘‘temperance’’ speaker. 

Others who had their hour (or two hours) 
were S. P. Jones, Lou J. Beauchamp, Mrs. 
Leonora M. Lake, Rev. Father James M. 
Cleary, Rev. George F. Hall, and perhaps 
some of even greater prominence that, at this 
distance of a thousand miles, I have inad- 
vertently omitted. 

Orchestral music, band music, chorus 
music, singing by colored jubilee singers, 
stereopticon entertainments, moving pictures, 
helped to make the daily exercises interesting 
to all sorts and conditions of men. 

What interested me most, however, was 
to note the general attitude of the usual 
assembly patrons toward the invasion of the 
camp by an unusual number of liberal min- 
isters. 

Lithia Springs has long been regarded by 
those who know the spot as a sort of theologi- 


_ cal paradise, where even theological vipers 


lose their venom. The most arrogant and 
dogmatic representatives of the straitest of 
the sects seem to lose their exclusive dogma- 
tism, as they enter its shade and become 
harmless and liberal. 

Col. John Sobieski, who has been a mem- 
ber of Mr. Douthit’s congregation for a num- 
ber of years, said at one of the morning 
devotional meetings this year :— 

**T was just thinking, as I sat here looking 
about me, and hearing the testimony of the 
people present, what a wonderful place Lithia 
Springs is for harmony and fraternal feeling. 
Now this is a reform assembly. Here is 
where reformers meet together. It is gener- 
ally supposed and generally true that, where 
reformers meet, with all their ideas of dif- 
ferent reforms, it is not conducive to har- 
mony. 


**But here, at Lithia Springs, there seems | on 


to be a brotherly spirit that directs our inter- 
course. Sitting at the table in our little 
dining-room at the cottage last week, out of 
a dozen persons present we had a Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Unitarians, Univer- 
salist, Episcopalian, and Catholic. And yet, 
from our talk and association on the ground, 
it would have been impossible for any one 
to have told to what denomination we respec- 
tively belonged, with the exception of Father 
Cleary, whose priestly garb might possibly 
have betrayed him. 

- Dr, Cook could easily have been taken 


: “for a Presbyterian, myself for a Baptist, and 


Dr. Eaton for a Unitarian. 
**Never have I heard yet upon these grounds 


2 any ill-tempered discussion or any unchari- 


table word spoken off the platform. Four 
s ago, during the fierceness of that great 
tical campaign, while two leading states- 
n debated the question at issue with their 
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great ability, it was done in a spirit of the 
greatest love and fraternity; and during that 
entire assembly I did not hear the least bit- 
terness displayed by any one of any party: 
And so it has been this and every year. 
This is indeed a place where Christly feeling 
and purpose is generated; and, when I go 
out in my work in behalf of different re- 
forms, defending my ideas and combating 
what I believe to be errors and wrongs,—a 
contest that is calculated to imbitter and sour 
one, —I love to return to Lithia Springs, and 
spend a few weeks each year and get sweetened 
up again.’’ 

Even Sam Jones tried to be fraternal, and 
cried aloud, ‘‘I would rather have a man 
heterodox in faith and orthodox in life than 
orthodox in faith and heterodox in life.’’ 


While decrying theology and exalting relig-|on 


ion, however, he sometimes was mightily 
muddled. Mr. Jones’s way of exalting re- 
ligion is much like that of the big boy who 
knocked down his brother and little sister in 
order to ‘‘promote sociability’’ and ‘‘family 
feeling.’’ Occasionally, a speaker seemed 
trying to say something broad and generous, 
but became so entangled in the flowing ortho- 
dox-revival verbiage which had held him in 
all his life that he floundered helplessly about 
like a fish caught within a net. But the 
effort showed that, by continued thinking, 
a rent in the net will some day appear which 
will Jet him through. . . 

‘*Unitarian Day’’ was one of the most in- 
teresting days of all. A good old orthodox 
worker at the assembly said to me the night 
before the day on which our representatives 
were to speak: ‘‘To-morrow is your day, 
isn’t it? Why not have some flags and bunt- 
ing, and make the old tabernacle smile and 
look happy? I’ll direct the work,’’ said he, 
‘fand furnish part of the bunting.’’ Thanks 
to the efforts of friends, the old tabernacle 
did take on a gala appearance in celebration 
of the day. 

The morning conference meeting at half- 
past seven o’clock was led by Rev. F. C. 
Southworth of Chicago. ‘*‘The Vision on 
the Mount’’ was his theme, and the character 
of the service was such as to set a very high 
standard for those who must follow. 

At nine o’clock Prof. H. H. Barber of 
Meadville Theological School read a paper 
‘*The Poetry of Tennyson and Whittier’’ 
to an audience entirely filling ‘‘Science 
Hall.’’ The paper was listened to with great 
interest. 

The largest audience that had assembled 
since the preceding Sunday came together in 
the tabernacle to hear Rev. C. E. St. John, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and Rev. Albert Lazenby, pastor of 
Unity Church, Chicago. 

Mr, St. John gave an address on ‘‘The 
Symbol of the Cross’’ that was broad in its 
sympathies and personal and practical in its 
application. One of the plain people in 
front of me, at the conclusion of the address, 
said to her neighbor, *‘Well, I don’t know 
about the others; but I like Aim.’’ Cer- 
tainly, Mr. St. John’s lucidity and earnest- 
ness and sweetness of spirit cannot help 
winning friends for our common cause wher- 
ever he goes. 

Mr. Lazenby, successor of the genial, sun- 
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shiny Robert Collyer, FE a very favorable 
impression. I could see the faces of some 
of the hard-handed farmers as Mr. Lazenby 
spoke, and noted the eagerness with which 
they listened as he proceeded, and noted, too, 
the approving smile as he closed his thought- 
ful and temperate address on ‘‘The Church 
and the Labor Movement. ’’ 

In the afternoon Mr. Southworth gave an 
address on ‘‘The Sources of Missionary 
Zeal.’’ Mr. Southworth is proving a’ wide- 
awake secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, —one in whose integrity and wis- 
dom all have confidence; and under his 
supervision our missionary work ought to go 
forward from victory to victory. 

Mr. St. John closed the exercises of what 
was nominally ‘‘Unitarian Day’’ with a talk 

‘Unitarian Faith and Life.’’ 

One who has any vestige of the old thought 
that Unitarianism is not suited to the com- 
mon people ought to have been present at 
Lithia Springs. Very little was said by the 
speakers about the peculiarities of Unitarian 
theology, but the thought was presented in a 
way that was both practical and convincing. 

On Sunday, August 26, there were probably 
between fifteen hundred and two thousand 
people gathered to hear the sermons and ad- 
dresses of the day. 

Two sermons were given during the morn- 
ing, and two addresses and one lecture in the 
afternoon,—more than a month of ordinary 
Sunday services squeezed into one day! One 
could but marvel at the powers of endurance 
of people who sat patiently on hard benches 
two hours during the forenoon and from half- 
past one until half-past four in the afternoon, 
listening to the speakers. Many of them had 
driven from twenty to fifty miles to attend 
these services, and of course did not wish 
to miss any of the good things. 

Rev. J. L. Douthit read the Scripture les- 
son, and Col. John Sobieski led in prayer. 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Jackson, Mich., de- 
livered a sermon that was very interesting, 
and held one’s closest attention by the origi- 
nality of thought and vividness of illustra- 
tion. 

Rev. Albert Lazenby spoke of ‘*The Lapsed 
Masses, ’’ discussing the question as to why 
so many working people do not attend church. 
The lack of the Christ spirit among the pro- 
fessed followers of Jesus he held to be the 
main reason. 

On Sunday afternoon the opening service 
was conducted by Rev. Robert C. Douthit of 
Petersham, Mass. Prof. Barber of Meadville 
gave a fine address on ‘‘The Life Abundant. ’’ 

Prof. Barber entered heartily into the life 
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at Lithia; and his excellent spirit, his help- 
ful words, and willingness to serve won him 
many friends. 

Rev. Mr. St. John gave the closing speech 
of the first part of the afternoon session, and 
surprised his listeners by the amount of good 
thought, plainly put, that could be com- 
pressed into a fifteen minutes’ talk. 

Although the Unitarian churches have al- 
ways stood for practical Christianity in 
Southern Illinois, the visit of these men, as 
representatives of the larger communion, did 
a great deal toward increasing the respect for 
the cause of Unitarianism, and did a great 
deal toward increasing the confidence of the 
people of the community who have supported 
the practical work at Lithia Springs. Xe 


Literature. 


The Synoptic Gospels,* 


Prof. Cary’s volume in the series of 
‘*New Testament Handbooks,’’ edited by 
Dr. Cone, is a worthy companion of its sev- 
eral mates. Here, as there, some will, no 
doubt, regret that the exigencies of the 
author’s space did not permit him to print 
the New Testament text at the head of each 
page. One’s memory of this must be exact, 
if it is to be relied upon; and Prof, Cary 
does not encourage his readers to content 
themselves with such reliance. They must, 
he says, have the New Testament text before 
them. But what we ought to have for our 
best satisfaction is a parallel presentation of 
the passages in the several Synoptics that are 
commented on together. This, of course, 
would very much increase the cost of the 
series, and put it beyond the reach of many 
persons for whom $8 will not be too much. 
One cannot but admire the nice discrimina- 
tion with which Prof. Cary fixes our attention 
on the important matters, and denies himself 
a hundred little excursions that would be con- 
genial to his mind. Equally admirable is 
the delicacy with which he sets aside tradi- 
tional interpretations. Dr. Holmes said that 
Emerson took down the statues of the old 
gods from their niches so tenderly that he 
seemed to be doing them reverence, and 
something of this kind might be said truth- 
fully of Prof. Cary’s handling of the orthodox 
interpretations. There is nowhere any dis- 
position to cloak, or even veil, the meaning 
of the Synoptists, however distasteful it may 
be to him. It is different with his interpre- 
tation of the things which they set down as 
supernatural facts, To this he brings habitu- 
ally a rationalizing, minimizing temper, which 
at times impresses us as the last refinement 
of the early Unitarian method which made 
reasonableness and common sense the stand- 
ards to which the New Testament must be 
expected to conform. It is interesting, where 
formerly the miracles could not be too mirac- 
ulous, to find Prof. Cary uniformly suggesting 
some qualification, as that the palsy, blind- 
ness, and leprosy cured by Jesus were not 
such diseases as are commonly denoted by 


*Tnme Synoptic Gospets. (International Handbooks 
to the New Testament.) By George Lovell Cary, A.M., 
L.H.D., President of the Meadville Theological School. 
New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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these terms. <A similar temper dominates his 
conception of the teachings of Jesus. His 
inclination is to eliminate everything that is 
fanciful, extravagant, apocalyptic, and to 
present Jesus throughout as sober-minded, 
with nothing of the fanatic in his character. 
For this method he claims the critical justi- 
fication of the dominant impression made by 
the earlier teachings of Jesus, making little 
or no allowance for the possibility of an 
increasingly exalted temper resulting from 
the opposition of the ruling classes and the 
general course of his career. Generally, 
where the miracles are considered, different 
interpretations are given, the most scholarly 
is indicated, and the reader is left to make 
his own choice; though Prof. Cary’s prefer- 
ence is in most cases sufficiently clear. His 
book is certainly a very notable addition to 
the tool-chest of the preacher and Sunday- 
school teacher. If it should find its way into 
many families, and there encourage the care- 
ful reading and study of the New Testament, 
Prof. Cary’s reward would be more adequate 
to his just deserts, 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TAXATION. 
By D. A. Wells. D. Appleton & Co.—The 
author had exceptional means of acquiring 
first-hand knowledge upon the subject of tax- 
ation. Having attracted the attention of 
President Lincoln by an essay published in 
1864 upon the resources of the country avail- 
able to defray its vast war debt, he suggested 
to the President in private conference the 
appointment of a Commission on Internal 
Revenue, of which, after its authorization by 
Congress in March, 1865, he was appointed 
chairman, becoming its most active and eff- 
cient member. After the discharge of the 
commission, he was appointed special com- 
missioner of the revenue for a term of four 
years, and subsequently chairman of a New 
York commission to investigate the subject 
and laws of local taxation. This wide expe- 
rience gives a value to his testimony concern- 
ing taxation-in the United States far exceed- 
ing that attaching to his historical survey of 
conditions in classic and medizval times. 
It would not be quite fair to say that his 
light serves mainly to make darkness visible; 
and yet the book is more critical than con- 
structive, revealing the present chaos, and not 
the future cosmos. Of especial interest and 
vigor are the chapters relating to the uncon- 
stitutionality of taxation for any other pur- 
pose than necessary revenue and the problems 
of double taxation. It is very noteworthy 
that almost no attention is paid to the con- 
clusion which many ‘‘Single Taxers’’ will 
draw from his exposition of the facts, —that, 
on moral as well as on economic grounds, the 
taxation of land values alone promises a safe 
and easy way out of the confusion. 


RoBERT BROWNING. By Arthur Waugh. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents,— 
This small volume on Browning begins the 
series of ‘‘Westminster Biographies,’’ in- 
tended to give brief, readable accounts of 
prominent Englishmen in a style not dissim- 
ilar to that of the ‘*Beacon Biographies, ’’ 
which have already proved their usefulness 
in presenting in inexpensive form the biogra- 
phies of leading Americans. Mr. Waugh 
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gives a picture of Browning and his surround- 
ings, and indicates the relation in which the 
poet stood to the literary movements of his 
time. He takes rather unusual ground in his 
estimate of Mrs, Browning’s father, evidently 
willing to give Mr. Barrett the benefit of 
every doubt, and insisting that he has been 
generally misjudged. He says even, ‘‘It is 
doubtful whether Mr. Barrett was very differ- 
ent from other fathers of his time.’’ If his 
treatment of this daughter were an isolated 
instance in the story of his paternal relations, 
some of these excuses for him would be more 
effective. Mr. Waugh does not discriminate 
in judging Mr. Browning’s later work, satis- 
fied with merely putting it all in a descend- 
ing scale after the publication of Zhe Ring 
and the Book. 


A LITTLE PurRITAN’s First CHRISTMAS, 
By Edith Robinson. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co, 50 cents.—Readers of the ‘‘Cosy Corner 
Series’’ of books, which includes stories for 
children by some of our best writers, may 
remember 4 Little Puritan Rebel and A Loyal 
Little Maid. This is by the same author, and 
is quite as good as the others. It tells how 
Christmas was unwittingly kept by Betty 
Sewall, aided by her ‘‘unregenerate brother, ’’ 
Sam. They were the children of Judge 
Sewall, whose diary has proved a storehouse 
of suggestion for many another writer than 
Miss Robinson. As a tale of old Boston, it 
will interest many children of to-day. Inci- 
dentally, it indicates one way in which some 
of the witchcraft trouble may have origi- 
nated, or, at least, have been increased. 


NATURE’S MIRACLES. Vol. II. By Elisha 
Gray. New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. 60 cents.—The first of Prof. Gray’s 
‘*Science Primers’’ dealt with earth, air, 
and water. The second takes up, in the 
same entertaining manner, energy, heat, 
light, sound, and explosives; and its author 
is successful in making clear much of the 
interplay and mutual exchanges of the natural 
forces and their relation to the greater mys- 
tery of life. The explanations are clear and 
intelligible, given in a pleasant, conversa- 
tional style, brightened with anecdote and 
illustrative reminiscence. The third volume 
of the series will deal with the realm in 
which Prof. Gray has won his wide reputa- 
tion, —electricity and magnetism. 


Miscellaneous. 


L. C. Page & Co. of Boston are continuing 
the publication of their ‘‘ Cosy Corner Series’’ 
this season, thus offering stories for children, 
written by good writers, neatly bound and 
illustrated, for the low price of 50 cents 
each. Farmer Brown and the Birds is a 
story of the trial of Farmer Brown for the 
shooting of a wren. The birds rebelled, the 
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se was discussed with plenty of evidence 
to the general character of the accused; 
and the matter was finally settled by the emi- 
gration of all the birds from his farm, with 
consequences that showed the power was 
finally on their side. This is written by 

_ Frances Margaret Fox. Another pretty story 
is Frances H. White’s dieam tale, /elena’s 
Wonder-world. The little Helena dreams of 
life at the bottom of the sea; and her vision 
teaches her much about shells, sponges, coral, 
and the like. 


Literary Notes. 


D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, 
have just published a German Reader for be- 
ginners by Prof. Huss of Princeton. 


In regard to the ‘‘Life and Study of Marti- 
neau,’’ by Rev. A. W. Jackson (Little, Brown 
& Co.), Dr. Martineau is said to have cau- 
tioned the author, ‘‘Be sure that you do not 
spare me.’’ 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have had to postpone 
the delivery of Marie Corelli’s new novel, 
The Master Christian, the number of advance 
orders having made it impossible to deliver 
on the date first announced. i 


The Marble Faun can be had in a variety 
of forms to an extent true of almost no other 
modern work. But a new edition was pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Septem- 
ber 15. It is in a single volume, printed 
from large type, with sixteen full-page, half- 
tone illustrations. 


Sara A. Wiltse, whose books for children 
have become so popular, has gathered and 
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paraphrased a book of Fulk-lore Stories and 

Proverbs. It is illustrated by Miss Edith 

Brown. The plan of the book throughout is 
_ in sympathy with children’s ways of thinking 

and seeing. Messrs. Ginn & Co. are the 
_ publishers. 


Vol. II. of Ways of Wood Folk, by Will- 
. iam J. Long, was published September 15. 
_ It is written in the same interesting style as 
_ its predecessor. The author lets the reader 
into the hidden life of the wilderness, not 
from books or hearsay, but from years of 
personal contact with wild things of every 
description. It is published by Ginn & Co. 


Books Received, 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
__ The Book of Legends. Compiled by Horace E. Scudder. 
The ae of England. For Schools and Academies. 
By J. N. Larned and Homer P. Lewis. 
From Newson & Co., New York. 
A Modern English Grammar. By Huber Gray Buehler. 
; From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
. Recollections of a Missionary in the Great West. By 
Cyrus Townshend Brady. $1.25. 
From E.. P.. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The Sun Maid. A Story of Fort Dearborn. By Evelyn 
{ Raymond. $1.50. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Boers in War. By Howard C. Hillegas. 
The Storied West Indies. By Frederick A. Ober. 
From the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
The History of the Devil. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Acvagoosha’s Discourse on the Awakening of Faith. 
The Dawn of a New Era. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
; 


Music Received. 


C. W. Thompson & Co., Boston. 
the Lake. Songand Chorus. By Claude 


erica our Home. Song and Chorus. By Claude 


x ‘Prom Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Gretchen Waltz. For the guitar. By A. H. Plante. 
Serenata. Arranged for mandolin, guitar, and piano. 


e. 
. Forthe guitar. By A. H. Plante. 
dance). Concerted music for mandolin, 
orge Barker. 
y Hugo Reinhold. 
‘or the piano. By Moritz Mosz- 
Antique. For the piano. By E. S. Phelps. 
For the piano. By A. Arensky. 
; For the piano. By Génari Karganoff. 
n Slumber Song. For the piano. By John 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


RIVERSIDE 
ALDINE CLASSICS 


A series of books comprising some of the best American liter- 
ature, in prose and verse, brought out in especially attractive 
type and binding. 

LONGFELLOW,  EVANGELINE. 

WHITTIER. SNOW-BOUND, and other Autobiographic Poems. 
HOLMES. THE ONE-HOSS SHAY, THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS, 
and Other Poems, Gay and Grave. * 
LOWELL. THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, A FABLE FOR CRITICS, 
and the COMMEMORATION ODE. 

HAWTHORNE. LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE and 
TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

Each volume has a new Introduction, and most of the books have 
Notes. The volumes are small 16mo, Pickering style, beautifully 
printed on flexible paper, with thin cloth covers stamped in gold, 
gilt tops and rough-cut edges, and photogravure frontispieces. 
Price of each, 50 cents; the set, $2.50. 


THE BLACK GOWN 


By RUTH HALL, author of ‘‘In the Brave Days of Old”’ 
and ‘¢ The Boys of Scrooby.’? Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“The Black Gown” is a romance of Colonial New York, the 
scene in and near Albany in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The story is rich in incidents, adventures, and romance, and 
describes quite fully the old New York Dutch life of the time. 
The hero was at the battle of Fort George, and there and else- 
where was a striking figure. 


THE MOUNTAIN MAID 


AND OTHER POEMS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. ‘Old 
Home Week”? Edition. By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
author of ‘*Poems,’? ‘‘A Russian Journey,’’ etc. With 13 
full-page Illustrations from photographs. 12mo, $1.00. 

Miss Proctor, who is an intensely loyal daughter of New Hampshire, 
here offers a volume of poems written during a series of years, all 
relating to her native State. They glow with love of the majestic 
and beautiful aspects of Nature which distinguish the Granite 
State; and, like the other poems Miss Proctor has published, they 
are marked by deep, fine feeling and genuine poetic imagination. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. With a Portrait anda View 
of Mr. Browning’s Study in De Vere Gardens, New Edition, 
two volumes in one. Uniform with the Riverside Edition of 
Browning’s Works. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The Atheneum of London remarked that “ Mrs. Orr has executed 
her delicate task with singular tact and discretion” ; and the Lon- 
don Saturday Review said: “Her details, mostly quite fresh and 
unknown, of the poet’s youth are abundant without being in the 
least tedious; her account of his middle life is judicious and 
pleasing ; her sketch of his triumphal progress at the end succinct 
and well tempered.” 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 
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Che Dome. 
The Nutsery Elf, 


Dear little feet, how you wander and wander, 
_Little twin truants so fleet ! 
Dear little head, how you ponder and ponder 
Over the things that you meet! 


Dear little tongue, how you chatter and chatter 
Over your innocent joys! 

Oh, but the house is alive with your clatter, 
Shaking, indeed, with your noise ! 


Can’t you be quiet a moment, sweet rover? 
Is there no end to your fun? 

Soon the old sand-man will sprinkle you over, 
Then the day’s frolic is done. 


Come to my arms, for the daylight is dying, 
Closer the dark shadows creep; 
Come, like a bird that is weary of flying; 
Come, let me sing you to sleep. 
—J osephine Pollard. 


For the Christian Register. 


Making the World Better. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


ne 

It was some time before Luella collected 
herself enough to look round to Primrose, 
who sat two seats farther back. When at last 
she did, she saw, with surprise and dismay, 
that Primrose’s eyes were red, too, and that 
she seemed not one bit happier than Luella 
herself. Later on she observed other signs 
of trouble. Dorothy Page wasn’t in her seat 
at all; and Harriet Day kept casting angry 
glances, first at Primrose and then at Luella, 
evidently unable to attend to her lessons as 
usual, At recess the storm broke. 

**So you and Primrose think I am untidy, 
do you?’’ cried Iarriet, as soon as Luella 
and Primrose came out, clinging together, 
rather like culprits than censors. ‘*Which 
one of you takes care of her own room and 
helps her mother the way I do? And Prim- 
rose has just made Dorothy Page cry till she 
wasn't fit to come to school, telling her it is 
wicked to be stingy. As if it weren’t ten 
thousand times wickeder to make girls cry!’’ 
she added as virtuously as Primrose herself, 
when she had discussed stinginess with Luella 
the evening before. 

Harriet took breath, and went on. ‘‘And 
Mrs. Page is coming to see the teacher, and 
then tell your mothers how mean you are; 
and I guess you’ll get it for making so much 
trouble. ’’ 

Poor Primrose and Luella were over- 
whelmed. Was this the end, when they had 
tried to be very, very, very good, like the 
girl in the story-book? Why had they ever 
set out to be reformers, only to bring their 
own shortcomings down in an avalanche on 
their devoted heads. Good? Why, they 
made no claims to be good at all,—much less 
very, very, very good. All they wanted was 
leave to sink back into their own insig- 
nificance, and renounce all hope that the 
world was to be reformed by their efforts. 
The bell rang, and they escaped from the 
curious eyes of their schoolmates, who stared 
without pity as Harriet vigorously and pictur- 
esquely set forth the enormity of their sins 
in making Dorothy cry. 
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The rest of the morning they watched the 
door anxiously, fearing every time it opened 
that Dorothy’s mother was coming to enter 
her complaint. At last the session was 
closed, and the most uncomfortable morning 
that the girls had ever spent came to a tardy 
end, They walked home from school alone, 
shunned, curiously silent and downcast. 

In the afternoon their spirits began to re- 
vive. They made some chocolate mush, and 
carried a dainty box of it over to Dorothy. 
They would rather have taken something else 
for a peace offering, but they could think of 
nothing better. Dorothy had on a pretty blue 
cashmere dressing-gown, and looked a little 
pale; but she smiled when the girls came up 
the walk. 

Primrose spoke first. ‘‘I have come to beg 
your pardon, Dorothy dear,’’ she said 
bravely. ‘‘I am very sorry I made you cry. 
Was that why you didn’t come to school?’’ 

‘*Oh, dear me, no! I felt ill before then, 
and I am afraid I ate too much candy yester- 
day. I wished I had given you every one of 
the gum-drops, and I was just going to tell 
you so when you began talking about it. Of 
course, it made me cross; and I suppose I 
was all the crosser because I knew I was 
stingy then. But, truly, I don’t think I 
always am, do you? It was just because 
Aunt May brought me those from New York 
that they seemed so precious.’’ Here Prim- 
rose suddenly remembered for the first time 
how she had felt with the box of fruit candy 
that her cousin sent her from Paris. 

**It was every bit my own fault,’’ Primrose 
said generously. ‘‘Of course, I know you 
aren’t any stingier than we all are; and I’m 
just as ashamed as I can be.’’ And, after 
that, the girls were better friends than ever; 
and, although Dorothy did not eat any of the 
chocolate mush that afternoon, she enjoyed 
seeing the others eat it, and watched Luella 
as she carefully put away one-third of it for 
Dorothy’s future use. 

Before the supper bell rang, the girls curled 
up once more together in Luella’s hammock. 

**The funny thing about it. is this,’’ said 
Primrose, as they discussed the mournful hap- 
penings of the day, ‘‘that, when we were 
thinking last night how very, very, very good 
we were going to be ourselves, we entirely for- 
got how honestly and truly good the others are 
already. Now there is Harvey Doane. Of 
course, he is a bit lazy, and comes to school 
late sometimes. But, then, just think how 
jolly he is, and how he never gets cross with 
any of us; and he is always willing to help 
anybody and everybody. ’’ 

“*Ves,’’ chimed in Luella. ‘‘He wasn’t 
even cross with me this morning; and, then, 
there never was such a brave boy as Walter. 
Why, the time he broke his arm up there in 
the woods, and the doctor couldn’t come to 
set it until it was all inflamed, and then they 
didn’t have any ether,—why, they said he 
was a perfect hero! I don’t see why we 
didn’t remember that yesterday.’’ 

‘*The truth of it is that that old book of 
grandmother’s made all the trouble. There 
never were such horrid little prigs as those 
good children; and I don’t believe that there 
were ever any such bad children, either. I 
think we are all just sort of mixed up, —some 
good and some bad in us.’’ 


‘*That sounds just like the order 
always gives for corned beef,’’ interrupted 
Luella, irreverently,—‘‘a streak of fat and a 
streak of lean!’ _ 

‘*Well, it’s so, anyway,’’ persisted Prim- 
rose. 

That night Luella gave her grandmother’ * 
book back to her father. 

“‘How did you like it?’’ he asked with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘*Primrose and I thought we learned a good 
deal from it, papa,’’ Luella answered seri- 
ously. ‘‘But, if you please, we don’t want 
any more of it just now.’’ 

Miss Harris, their school-teacher, never 
knew why Luella was late that morning, nor 
why Primrose’s eyes were red, nor why the 
children all seemed so restless. She never 
knew how Luella and Primrose tried to be 
very, very, very good, and make other people 
good after their own fashion; and yet, some- 
how or other, she happened to tell the chil- 
dren this story the very next day. 

It was the story of ‘‘The Clocks of Ron- 
daine,’’ and it is one of the best that Frank 
R. Stockton has ever written for children. It~ 
runs something like this. Once there was a 
young girl who had a beautiful little rose 
clock; that is, a clock on which there was 
a sprig of a rose-bush made of metal. When 
the hour sounded, there was a large green 
bud on the sprig. At quarter past the bud 
opened a little. At half-past it was half 
blown; and at quarter of the hour it was a 
full-blown rose, that only shut up into a bud 
again when the hour hand came round to 
striking. It troubled little Arla greatly that 
not one of all the clocks in Rondaine kept 
true time according to her own perfect rose 
clock, but that they insisted on striking, one 
after another, each keeping its own reckoning. 

So one day she took her little rose clock, 
and went about to the keepers of all the other 
clocks in town, begging them to set the hands 
right. Such a hard time as she had! One 
man was very angry: another made fun of 
her. Some knew their clocks were wrong, 
but explained that it could not be helped. 
Others were sure that their clocks were right, 
no matter what the rose clock might say. 
And, at last, after a deal of anxiety and 
effort, she came to a wise man, who took the 
pains to explain to her the real secret of 
keeping correct time; and then she found 
out, to her utter astonishment and dismay, 
that her own beloved little rose clock was ten 
minutes slow. Arla did not care any more 
to compare her clock with all the others in 
Rondaine. She enjoyed it none the less, 
perhaps, and she could always tell the time ; 
to her own satisfaction; while she was very 
much happier after she found out that she 
need not worry too much over the shortcom- 
ings of other people. 
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‘‘Did that story make you think of any- 
\ing?’’ asked Primrose, with a mischievous 
laugh, as the two girls came out of school 
together. 

“Did it? Well, I should say so!’’ said 
Luella, rather more seriously. She was, in 
truth, a more serious little maiden than the 
merry Primrose, who managed to find a bit 
“*Tt made me 
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of fun in almost everything. 
think that we should have quite enough to do 

to keep our own clocks in order, and then 
that clocks can’t be wound up once for all: 

_we’ve got to start fresh every day.’’ 

“Well, I’m willing,’’ rejoined Primrose. 


The Bear and the Boy. 


About two hundred years ago a rich and 
powerful nobleman named Leopold was duke 
of the province of Lorraine. The duke was 
very fond of animals. 

Among his savage pets was a great bear, 
whose name was Marco. 

Marco was housed in a rough hut in a 
corner of his royal master’s park. He was 
supplied with the best of food by the keeper 
of the animals; and on state occasions he 
was led out by a big iron chain, and made to 
dance for the amusement of Leopold’s friends. 

Marco was fierce; and, when he swung his 
shaggy head out of the door of his hut and 
showed his white teeth in an ugly snarl, no 
one dared to go near him. One blow from 
his paw would have knocked a man senseless, 
and those white teeth of his were very sharp. 

One cold winter night Marco, having swal- 
lowed his supper at a few gulps, shambled 
back into the farthest corner of his hut, and 
curled himself up to sleep. He was just at 
the ‘‘falling-off’’ point, when he heard a 
sound at the house door. He started up; 
and what should he see but a small boy, 
hopping first on one foot and then on the 
other, and shivering with the cold! 

The boy was a homeless child, who had 
lost his way in the duke’s forest, and had 
run into the bear’s hut for shelter. 

Marco did not know who this new comer 
might be, but he was so surprised that he 
quite forgot to growl. 

Then a strange thing happened, —so strange 
that, if this were not a true story, I should 
not ask you to believe it. The boy ran over 
to Marco, and, peering into the shaggy face, 
cried joyfully: ‘‘Why, you are the duke’s 
funny bear that I saw dancing the other day! 
Won’t you be my friend? I need one so 
much!’’ 

The bear Marco did not understand what 
the boy said, but he understood the kind 

hand that stroked his head. That hand 
meant, ‘‘I love you.’’ Marco had never 
been loved in all of his rough, bearish life, 
_—at least, not since the days before he had 
‘ been caught in the deep forest, a frightened 
_ baby, screaming for his mother. 
__ Now a great answering love filled his wild 
heart. He allowed the little lad to lie down 
beside him, warmed by his furry coat; and 
ogether they slept through the night. 
In the morming the boy went away, but 
rame back to his friend in the evening. 
_ happened for several days. Marco 
red his food with his visitor, and they 
fast cronies. 
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One day the keeper was surprised to see 
that Marco left his supper untouched; and, 
instead of hurrying away to feed the other 
animals, he stayed to watch the bear. 

Marco sat in the door of his hut, patiently 
waiting for his boy. The keeper offered to 
take away the food; but he received such a 
fierce look that he set it down again, and hid 
behind a tree, to see what would happen next. 
In a moment, to his amazement, a child ran 
up to the bear. The keeper sprang forward 
to snatch him out of harm’s way; but the 
boy had already thrown his arms about his 
faithful friend, and in a twinkling they fin- 
ished the waiting supper together. : 

Duke Leopold was brought to the hut to 
see this wonderful pair, and soon the story 
of the boy and the bear had spread through- 
out the land. 

Duke Leopold gave orders that the poor 
child should be brought to his palace, to be 
educated and cared for. The little lad made 
many friends in his beautiful new home, but 
I think that he never found a dearer one than 
the bear Marco.—Cora Haviland Carver, in 
Little Men and Women. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Children of the Poor. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


The children of the very poor 
Should like to go to bed, I’m sure; 
For things that are not theirs by day 
They have in Dreamland, anyway. 


And there they may be anything,— 
A captain or perhaps a king. 

Or, if they’d rather make mud pies, 
I think perhaps that’s just as wise. 


Baby Ruth’s Bee Story. 


So many things were left to do that Baby 
Ruth was not nearly ready to go to bed. Her 
clothes were off, her little white nightgown 
was on; but Baby Ruth was not sleepy. 

Mamma said, ‘‘Does Ruth want to hear 
about the bee?’’ 

Yes, Ruth did. So mamma began: ‘‘One 
morning all the bees flew out of the hives, 
and went over to the linden-trees. Each bee 
carried two little honey-bags, which she 
filled with linden-honey, and then took home 
to the hive. Then she went back for more. 
All the bees worked hard till they were 
tired. Then they went home to sleep,—all 
but one little bee, who thought she could 
carry another load of honey before night. 
Back she flew to the linden-trees, and filled 
her two honey-bags; but, before she was half- 
way home, it grew very dark. 

‘*What could the poor little bee do? She 
looked and looked for a place to sleep, till at 
last she found and crept into a red rose. 

‘¢The rose closed her petals over the tired 
little bee; while the south wind swung her 
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back and forth, back and forth, till the little 
bee was—sound—asleep.’’ 

Mamma’s voice had been sinking lower and 
lower, till, when she stopped, Baby Ruth was 
fast asleep. 

In the morning she thought of the bee; 
and, when she went into the rose garden, she 
began to pull the red roses open. At last 
she opened the largest of all, and there was 
the little bee!—u/ia Tyler, in Little Men 
and Women. 


What becomes of the Old Moon? 


Till about the year 1817 there lay a few miles 
to the east of Nairn, a small fishing village of 
the pleasant name of Mavistoun, the natives of 
which were regarded as foolish folk. One day a 
horseshoe was found on the shore. It was the 
first ever seen in the village, and nobody could 
tell what it was. At last one said it was a bit of 
the moon,—really a new moon. But the oldest 
and therefore wisest fisherman of Mavistoun 
shook his head, and declared this to be a mis- 
taken notion. He believed it was a moon, but 
not a new one, else it would be up in the sky. 
He had, however, often wondered what became 
of the old moons; and this discovery cleared up 
the mystery. After they were done with, the old 
moons fell to the earth, and this horseshoe was 
one of them! — Ziétle Folks. 


Teacher: ‘‘Johnny, you may define the 
first person.’’ ‘‘Johnny: ‘‘Adam.”’ 


‘‘Mamma,’’ said Robby, who had been 
reading the geography of Mexico, ‘‘what 
kind of a bug is a popocaterpiller?’’ 
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Good News. 
The Citizen. 


Arms and the man Ising: not sword, nor spear, 

Nor bayonet, nor the brunt of cannonade,— 

Such arms as made a nation in that year 

Of Concord and of Germantown, and bade 

The slave be free when Gettysburg had stayed 

The strife of brothers. For to-day I sing 

Arms that are nobler, surer, less o’erlaid 

With gloss of fleeting glory,— those that bring 
A far-off victory, not transient triumphing. 


The faith —’mid evil’s devastating might — 
That holds to vaster influence, higher laws ; 
The hope that through corruption’s blackest night 
Sees the dawn-glimmer of the righteous cause ; 
The love that, careless of the world’s applause, 
Seeks but to serve and raise our fellow-men. 
Girt with this panoply, too stanch to pause 
Or’falter in the combat, see him, then, 

Men of the Nation’s need,—the stainless citizens ! 


We need the patriot,— love of country fraught 
With eagerness to serve by sword or pen. 
We need the scholar,— him who in his thought 
Is linked with the great thoughts of mighty men 
That fire the world and make it young again. 
We need the saint,— not mumbling in the chill 
Ascetic shade of some monastic den, 
But in the rush of life possessing still 
High principle, clean hands, a firm and fearless will. 
—John H. Ingham. 


The Twentieth Century. 


The twentieth century is to be the ‘‘century 
of moral power.’’ 

We cannot help characterizing the centu- 
ries, as they come and go, by such titles. 
Of course, no one means that there are not 
many exceptions—some Jarge exceptions—to 
any such sweeping, general title. But, grant- 
ing this, all philosophical history admits that 
in the progress of the world there are large 
general laws, which can be measured if the 
standard be a hundred years long. Thus we 
speak of the fifteenth century as the ‘‘century 
of discovery.’’ 

The sixteenth century is pre-eminently the 
century of the reformation. 

Sixty or seventy years ago it was the fash- 
ion to call the eighteenth century the ‘‘cen- 
tury of analysis.’’ The name was not a bad 
one. It was borrowed from the great advance 
which chemistry had made, as it reduced to 
their elements air and water, as all the four 
great ‘‘elements’’ of the past yielded to 
analysis. It was not a bad name, when 
applied to a century which had proclaimed 
independence in America, had overthrown 
the Bourbon tyranny in France, had estab- 
lished the constitution of England. 

The speculative writers of the first decades 
of our own century were fond of saying that 
it must be the ‘‘century of synthesis, ’’—of 
reunion, on principle, of what had thus been 
divided. If ,this were prophecy, it was not 
bad prophecy for the century which had es- 
tablished the United States, so that the 
United States zs a nation. It has united fifty 
or sixty duchies of Dragontail into the em- 
pire of Germany. It has united Italy. It 
has established the British Empire. 

But it seems more probable now that it 
will be remembered in-history as the ‘‘cen- 
tury of invention.’’ It has chained the un- 
conscious forces. It has used electricity, 
steam, the latent powers of caloric, the fall 
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of water, and the rage of tempest, to serve 
its purposes. Man has enlisted, has even 
trained giants, who obey him very meekly, 
though they assert themselves sometimes. If 
you talk of ‘‘horse-power’’ as the standard, 
the first year of the new century will be thou- 
sands upon thousand times stronger than was 
the year 1801. 1801 did not expect this; 
but, all the same, this change has come. 
And the highest authorities assure us that 
in 1999 man will not use his own muscular 
strength except for his entertainment, or, if 
you please, his education. The unconscious 
powers will be subdivided and held in control 
so thoroughly that man will cease from drudg- 
ery, while he will handle them. As a correct 
use of English would say, man will no longer 
be a laborer: he will be a workman. As the 
Bible says, he will cease from his ‘‘labors’’ ; 
but his ‘‘works’’ will follow him. Work is 
the control of matter by spirit. 

With such gigantic forces in his hands, 
man needs the maximum of moral power. As 
Paul says, he will have to work with God: 
he will have to let God work with him. 
And, thank God! there are signs enough— 
not in the skies simply, but in the most hum- 
drum course of daily life—that the great 
moral forces will assert themselves more and 
more. 

That is to say, the world finds out every 
day that it cannot rely simply on intellect- 
ual process, more than on muscular strength. 
It must direct these by the moral forces. It 
is a good deal like the change which asserted 
itself when Goliah of Gath, or some other 
such athlete, ceased to be the greatest soldier. 
Soldiering gradually became an intellectual, 
and not a physical, profession. Under the 
same law it came about that the thinker ruled 
the soldier. Bismarck ruled Von Moltke: 
Von Moltke did not order Bismarck. These 
changes are not unlike those in which your 
giants of intellect in turn are compelled by a 
spirit much stronger than their own to obey 
the present moral law. 

Churches, universities, colleges, cabinets, 
drill-rooms, barracks, and factories will have 
to adjust themselves to this rise of the ocean 
tide of the moral laws. The leaders will find 
out, are finding out, that the certainty of 
moral law is as real as the certainty of the 
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law of gravitation. That one man must 
to another as he would have the other do 
him is a law just as certain as the law the 
the world attracts an apple and an apple 
attracts the world. That any leader of men 
must be first pure, then peaceable, that he 
must be a gentleman, —more glad to give than 
to receive,—and that the men who are led 
must adjust life by the same rules,—this is 
a law as certain as any law by which we cal- 
culate an eclipse. 
You cannot read a newspaper or listen to a 

stump speech without discovering this anew. 
The sway of the moral forces is more and 
more real to practical men as well as stu- 
dents of the philosophy of history. 

Epwarp E, HALE. ; 


Chicago Letter. 


During the summer months there has been 
much less activity than usual at the Western — 
headquarters. There have been callers, how- — 
ever, both from the Far West and the Far — 
East, who have left their names from time to 
time upon the visitors’ book; and, with the 
reopening of the churches and the return of 
the Western ministers, a new season of activ- 
ity is beginning. 

Most of the Chicago ministers have spent 
the summer away from the city; but, judging 
from reports which come to the Western 
office, they have not been idle. Mr. Jones, 
as usual, has been at Tower Hill, conducting 
his summer school. Mr. Fenn has preached 
the gospel to the people in Cambridge and 
Boston, and Mr. Lazenby’s peregrinations 
have given him something of a conception of 
distances in the West. Both at the school at 
Okoboji and at the assembly at Lithia his 
word has been gladly received; and under his 
leadership Unity Church has tried success- 
fully the experiment of holding services all 
through the month of July. 

As usual, the Memorial Chapel has kept 
open through the summer. During July and 
August the pulpit was occupied by Mr. 
Sprague. The Third Church resumed ser- 
vices September 2, Mr. Lazenby occupying 
the pulpit on that date, in the absence of Mr. 
Backus, and preaching to a good congrega- 
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That the company has not been excelled in accomplishing 


while on the second Sunday of the 
nonth Mr. Backus was greeted with a con- 
gregation which nearly filled the church. 
_ The Western secretary has been at his office 
most of the summer for at least part of the 
day, except when away on missionary trips. 
His journeying has brought him before the 
Icelandic congregation in Winnipeg and be- 
fore an audience of Icelanders at a 4th of 
July celebration in the prairie village of 
_ Mountain, No. Dak., as ‘‘orator of the day.’’ 
On one Sunday he spoke morning and even- 
ing in an open pavilion at Frankfort, 
Mich., where the roaring of the waves of 
Lake Michigan competed with his voice for 
securing the attention of the congregation. 
One of the most delightful experiences dur- 
ing the summer was that at Lithia Springs, 
but about those meetings your readers have 
already heard. What Mr. St. John failed to 
record in his admirable letter to the Register 
was the cheer which came into the hearts of 
the managers of the assembly when he de- 
clared that he would take upon himself the 
responsibility of raising the remainder of the 
fund required to put the encampment upon a 
permanent basis. It transferred the close of 
the encampment from a season of mourning 
to a season of rejoicing. It will be an un- 
dying shame if the Unitarians of this country 
fail to come promptly to the front, and en- 
able Mr. St. John to make good his promise. 
The question of creeds as the basis of fel- 
lowship is an exceedingly live one with our 
orthodox Congregational friends in and about 
Chicago at the present time. It has been 
discussed warmly in conventions, and at the 
same time a process of modification of the 
creeds has been going on in the churches. 
The change is always in the direction of 
greater simplicity; but it is usually accom- 
panied by heart-burnings, and sometimes by 
consequences more disastrous. It forced the 
retirement of a prominent minister of Chicago 
a year ago; and now there comes to light an 
instance of mental strain on the part of 
another minister, incident upon the effort to 
lead his people out of a narrow into a broad 
place, which is more painful still. Under 
the leadership of its ministers, Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus and Rev. A. J. Haynes, Plymouth 
Church of this city adopted some time ago a 
new ‘‘Statement of Faith.’’ Shortly after- 
ward, Dr. Gunsaulus retired, and was suc- 
ceeded by his younger colleague, upon whom 
there henceforward devolved the responsi- 
bility of making the church a thoroughly 
progressive one in deed as well as in creed. 
The young minister has succumbed under the 
strain, and in a manly and touching letter 
of resignation declares that his physicians 
have absolutely commanded a long period of 
rest. May he recover and be restored to use- 
fulness! 
It seems, however, that the ministers con- 
tinue to grow more rapidly than the creeds. 
_ All through the summer I have continued to 
receive letters from ministers of many house- 
holds of faith who were seeking Unitarian 
fellowship. The demand for freedom of pul- 
pit utterance is accumulating rapidly in vol- 
ume. Owing to this fact, our ministry has 
received several notable recruits; and I would 
attention to two of these men, who are 
labor in Minnesota. : 
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The first is Rev. A. R. Scott, who with- 
drew September 12 from the Presbyterian 
Church, received his letter from the presby- 
tery, and came from there immediately to 
Minneapolis to become the associate of Rev. 
H. M. Simmons in the First Unitarian Society. 
Mr. Simmons is one of our best known and 
best beloved Western ministers, For twenty 
years he has spoken and labored in Minne- 
apolis, with rare power and ability, in behalf 
of the best things. He is now to have an 
associate to help 
which pertain to a church in a large city. 
Mr. ‘Scott, the new associate, received his 


training for the ministry in De Pauw Uni-. 


versity and McCormick Theological City. 
Later he had a course at Clark University, 
two years of graduate work at Harvard, and 
a year abroad, spent in the study of munici- 
pal problems of foreign cities. He has had 
successful pastorates with the First Presby- 


terian Church of Worcester and the Castellar ; 


Street Presbyterian Church of Omaha. May 
the Presbyterian Church send us more such 
men! 

The other accession in Minnesota is Rev. 
J. H. Palmer, who comes to us from the 
Universalists, after eleven years’ successful 
work at Cedar Rapids. He has accepted the 
joint call of the Unitarian churches at Lu- 
verne and Adrian, Minn. About other acces- 
sions I shall write later. 

A new missionary enterprise in Michigan 
must be chronicled before I close. Michi- 
gan, we believe, needs a State missionary. 
New churches are waiting to be organized, 
and old ones to be revived; while two inde- 
pendent churches are applying for fellowship. 
This need coincides happily in time with the 
return of Rev. Florence Buck from Europe; 
and she is now on her way West to take the 
field for three months, to see what can be 
done. The increased resources of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association make it possible 
to initiate this enterprise. It is expected 
that our friends in Michigan will see the 
value of it, and continue it. 

F. C, SouTHWORTH. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The National Alliance. 


On Friday, September 14, the Executive 
Board held the first regular meeting since the 
August vacation, Mrs. McKittrick, vice- 
president for the Middle West, presiding. 
The following officers were elected to fill 
vacancies: Mrs. Horace Davis, vice-presi- 
dent for the Pacific Coast; Mrs. Mary C. 
Warder, director for Vermont; Miss Annabel 
Warren, director for New Hampshire ; Mrs. 
Frank L. Phalen, Mrs. Eliza R, Sumner, 
Miss Lucy Lewis, and Mrs. Avery B. Clark, 
directors for Massachusetts. 

The special committee presented two ap 
peals which are recommended to the Branches. 

The first is from the Church of Our Father 
Atlanta, Ga., Rev. C. A. Langston, minis- 
ter, .‘‘for aid in the completion of the new 
church now building. The American Unita- 
rian Association is doing all that it can do 
to support the work in this important centre, 


in the numerous duties} 
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and it fully indorses the appeal made by the 
church to the Alliance Branches. The sum 
of $700 is needed to complete its modest edi- 
fice, and it is hoped that the Branches will 
respond generously to this appeal from the 
Atlanta church. ’’ 

The second is the earnest request of Rev. 
Mr. Ham of Chattanooga, Tenn., for $175. 
‘*Most unexpectedly, after considerable in- 
side repairs had been made and paid for by 
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the pastor and people, leaks were discovered 
in the roof of the church, necessitating the 
putting on of a new roof.’’ ‘‘Failure to do 
this,’’ says Mr. Ham, ‘‘will not only ruin 
our interior, but will cause the plastering to 
drop off. . . . This additional expense seems 
entirely beyond our power and resource; and 
it cannot wait till next year, if our building 
is to be preserved.’’ This appeal, which is 
warmly indorsed by Rev. Mr. Chaney, is of 
special urgency; and the committee hopes 
that the Branches will respond to it as 
promptly as they can. 

The new ‘‘Manual’’ will be ready for dis- 
tribution on October 1, and, besides the 
directory of Branches, will contain much 
valuable information, including the report 
of the corresponding secretary, programmes 
for meetings, models of by-laws and direc- 
tions for organization, lists of papers for 
lending, sermons for exchange or for Post- 
office Mission use, etc. 

Branches interested in the Southern circuit 
preaching and in the work of Rev. Mr. Dukes 
and Rev. Mr. Gibson will be glad to hear 
that each of these men will have a chapel. 
One at Shelton Neck, N.C., will be ready 
for Mr. Dukes in November; and later the 
proposed chapel for Mr. Gibson will be built 
at Faceville, Ga. These are made possible 
through the generous appropriations from the 
Branches and the hard work and earnestness 
of the people, to whom these little buildings 
will mean a church home. .The increasing 
opportunities in these Southern fields, the 
requests for preaching, and the establishment 
of Sunday-schools are most encouraging. 

The Branches composing the Southern 
Associate Alliance are planning for a meet- 
ing to be held at Atlanta. 

The next meeting of the board will be held 
on October 12 at 25 Beacon Street. 

EMILty A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec. 


American Unitarian Association, 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 


day, September 11. There were present 
Messrs. Ames, Clifford, Eliot, Fenn, Forbes, 
Fox, Hutchinson, Lincoln, St. John, and 


Mis. Keyes and Miss Safford. 
The treasurer made the following pta'ement 
for the months of June, July, and August :— 


RECEIPTS, 


Gash On bad Funes. vss <asocc ass hace abaghkese tos 
From donations. ove 
Donations for fapan “Mission. 
Bequest of the late Dorman B. Eaton, un- 
restricted, andcredited to General Fund, 


2,000.00 
Bequest of the late Mrs. Nancy P. Sackett’ 

additional, unrestricted, and credited to 

General Fund ° 37.50 
Bequest of the ‘late Robert. C3 Billings, 

additional, invested nat name of 

Robert C. Billings Fund.. 2,500.00 
Bequest of the late Robert C. Billings for 

Grindall Reynolds Fund, additional.. 1,500.00 

Bequest of the late Mrs. ‘Mary Ann P. 

Weld, additional. invested under name 

of Christopher M. Wate K ae pebcmes¥s 2,000.00 
Income on investments. P 4,824 06 
ALE DE DOGKS C16 0 cies» Sabeh chdprdeas be 1,413.89 . 
Payment on account of investment of Gen- 

eral Fund.. 


Payment on “account, ‘of investment “of 
Bigelow Fund.. 

Payment yee account of general. invest- 
ments. Ss 

Repayment “of ‘amount, temporarily’ 


in- 
vested, 


belonging to General t und, etc. 49,919:50 
All other sources. ........:sscesnseeeseee, ___ 290.52 
~ © $102,174.57 


EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary purposes....-.+++seesereeree ces 
New church in Atlanta, Ga., being amount ~ 
received from sale of former spa prop- 


$10,572.40 


| for Rev. 


erty, and held for this purpose.. 4,566.94 
Perkins Fellowship, ah peey income of Per- 

kins Fellowship Fund...........2 e+e sees 200.00 
Payment on account os Amherst Church.. 64.39. 


Expenses of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary, 
additional 


sn cAaR E Soce Cenk ae takeeeae ners 2,779.94, 
Books, tracts, etc. 3,706.70, 
Salaries..... 2,128.83 
Expenses.. 2,066.07 
Amount reinv ested on account of Bigelow al 

MIYEC occ ves ovtasaha Whee tucties Come Maat ee tee 150.00 
Amount invested on account of Grindall 
Reynolds Fund.. 10,000.00. 
ount invested on account of” General 
Tnvestments. Svsceas o<camasumnhiaassltnaat + 27,275.00 
All other*purposesi7...i. sdeites » ote = oe 320.64 
Cash on hand September x (exclusive of $350 be- 
longing to Church Building Loan Fund, : 
held for investment),.... 2... cece sseccsssecee 38,340.66 


$102,171.57 


The business of the Western States had 
precedence; and, upon the recommendation 
of the committee and the previous advice of 
the Western Missionary Council, held in 
Chicago September 4, the following appro- 
priations were made for the year beginning 
Oct. 1, 1900: to the First Unitarian Society, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., $1,200; to Rev. T. G. 
Owen, Arcadia, Wis., $400, on the under- 
standing that a committee of the Missionary 
Council will take steps to add another $100 
to that amount; to Unity Church, St. Cloud, 
Minn., $200; to the First Unitarian Church, 
Duluth, Minn., $400; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Fargo, No. Dak., $300; to the 
People’s Unitarian Church, Ord, Neb, $250, 
on the understanding that steps be immedi- 
ately taken toward the building of a church; 
for work in and near Minneapolis, Minn., 
$1,000; for work in Danville, IJ]., $200, on 
condition that the same amount be appropri- 
ated. by the Illinois State Conference, and 
that at least $500 be raised in Danville itself ; 
for work in Morenci, Mich., in charge of 
Rev. A. M. Rihbany, $250; for three 
months’ field work in Michigan, $300, with 
a provisional appropriation of $400 for addi- 
tional work in that State, if the conditions 
prove favorable; for field work in Colorado, 
in charge of Rev. G. N. Falconer, $400; for 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Colorado 


Col., $450; for work in Southern 
under the direction of Rev. J. L. 
and Rev. F. C. Southworth, $100; 
M. J. Skaptason, $300; for Mr. R, 
Petursson, for summer work, $100; to Mr. J. 
Solmundsson, for summer work in Minnesota, 


Springs, 
Illinois, 
Douthit 


$50; to be set aside for travelling expenses 


in the West, $500; to be placed, at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary, for further work in 
the West, $450. 

The money at the disposal of the directors 
for this Western work proves insufficient, as 


there are pressing claims for La Porte, Ind., r 


Janesville, Wis., Salem, Ohio, Brooklyn, 
Mich., Perry and Dubuque, Ia., which it is 
quite impossible to meet with the sum placed 
at the secretary’s discretion. At Brooklyn, 
Mich., an independent church, originally 
founded by Rev. F. V. Hawley, and now in 
charge of Rev. W. J. Cameron, is ready to 
receive our fellowship, and can be made a 
very important work with proper care and 
assistance. 


At Salem, Ohio, a new movement gives 


very great promise that a self-supporting 
church can be in a short time established. 

At La Porte, Ind., one of our older 
churches is in a critical condition, which 
may result in its discontinuance if the de- 
sired assistance is not in some way given, 
The same is true of the condition at Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

The Minneapolis appropriation carries with 
it the settling of Rev. A. R. Scott, an 
assistant to Rev. H. M. Simmons. Mr. 
Scott will assist in the preaching in Minne- 
apolis, and will develop the work at St. 
Anthony Park; and much is expected from 
the addition thus secured to our force in that 
great city. Mr. Scott has recently come to 
us from the Presbyterian body,—a man of 
great culture and high success in his previous 
work, 

The church in Fargo receives its appropri- 
ation with the understanding that their min- 
ister is free to do a much-needed work at 
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‘argo. Rev. Mr. Keens of Whitman has 
been called to this post, and very much is 
_ hoped to result from his work. 

At Duluth the people are under the neces- 
sity of changing their location, and so are 
_ facing a heavy obligation in the near future. 
_ The work of Mr. Owen in Wisconsin con- 
tinues to be consecrated and far-reaching. 
He preaches in five or six different towns, 
the only difficulty being that, in covering so 
much ground, it is impossible for him to 
meet all the requirements of the situation. 
If there were means for placing another man 
in the same circuit with him, it would be 
very advantageous. 

It was 


- Voted, on the recommendation of the trustees of the 
Church Building Loan Fund, That the church in Hudson, 
Wis., be released from the requirement that they transfer 
the property to the Association. 


Upon the recommendation of the Publica- 
_ tion Committee the following votes were 
passed :— 

Voted, That steps be taken to secure the needed illustra- 
tions for the “ History of Unitarianism,’’ soon to be pub- 
lished by Rev. George W. Cooke. This will enrich the 
volume py sn one hundred portraits. 3 ; 

Voted, Thatasum not exceeding $150, including any gifts 

_ for the porpare. be appropriated to purchase the plates 
and stock of Dr. Hedge’s “' Reason in Religion,” ‘* Ways 
of the Spirit,” and “ Martin Luther.”’ This action will 
make the Association the authorized publishers of those 
very important books, and will tend to increase their sale 
and influence as well as to lend added dignity to our work 
as a publishing institution. 


- The secretary was authorized to acquire 
and circulate a certain number of copies of 
a forthcoming booklet upon ‘‘ Unitarianism, ’’ 
by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 


Voted, That new editions of the following books be au- 
thorized: soo (4th edition) ‘Hymns for Church and 
Home, with Tunes” ; 1,000 (6th edition) “Abridged Hymns 
for Church and Home, with Tunes’’; 250 ‘‘Sermons by 
James Walker.” 


_ On suspension of the rules, Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer was invited to lay before the board 
the wishes of the trustees of the Hackley 
School, whereby they request the transference 
of the deed of the property of the school 
from the Association to the trustees of the 
school, under certain conditions which reserve 
the rights of the Association in the matter. 

The following miscellaneous votes were 
taken :— 


Voted, That the Rev. G. N. Falconer be appointed State 
_ Missionary for Colorado for one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 


Mr. Falconer has had experience in the 

Colorado field, and returns to it, commis- 

_ gioned to search for opportunities for the 

formation of new churches, and, under the 

direction of the secretary, to devote himself 

to the work in the places that may prove 
most advantageous. 


Voted, That the title of “Field Agent” of the Association 
be changed to “Field Secretary.” ; 
Voted, That the salary of Rev. George W. Stone as Field 

$3,000 a year, and that of Rev. George H 


oted, t $100 be appropriated to pay the ‘travelling 
expenses of Rey. Wayne P. Smith to Ord, Neb. : 
‘ated, That $100 be appropriated for the extra travelling 
my rr’ of Rev. George W. Stone _to the Pacific Coast. 
‘oted, That the election of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
Mrs. L.'R. Frothingham of Milton, and Mr. F. E. Wells 
of Greenfield, Mass., as trustees for the Prospect Hill 
ol, is hereby approved. ’ 
Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to execute a par- 
release of the mortgage resting on the property. of 
nity Church of Redlands, Cal. ‘This releases a portion 
of their lot, so that it can be sold, and with the proceeds 
the debt of the church to the Loan Fund can be paid. 
Voted, That the payment ue ee treasurer of $4566.04 to 
the Church of Our Father, Atlanta, Ga., being the balance 
of funds held by the Association for that church, in accord- 
ance with the purpose stated in the vote of the board 
"passed Oct. 10, 1899, is approved. 


_ Applications were received from the 
churches in Revere and Bedford, and were 
referred to the Church Extension Society. 

The formal answer to the greetings from 


Grand Forks, a large town in the vicinity of 
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the Hungarian Unitarians, presented at the 
annual meeting in May, by Prof. George 
Boros, was adopted, and ordered sent to 
Bishop Ferencz, 
Adjourned. 
Cuar.zs E, St. JOHN, Sec'y. 


Lithia Springs Fund. 


I desire to report the following subscriptions 
received by me in answer to my appeal of Sep- 
tember 6 in the Christian Register. I hope that 
there may still be many who have read that 
appeal and the accompanying letter of Mr. La- 
zenby’s, and the resolutions taken by five of our 
ministers, and who have resolved to contribute 
something for this great cause, and that they will 
forthwith send their contributions to me. The 
money is used to purchase the valuable property 
upon which the Lithia Springs Assembly is held. 
In that way the work of Mr. Douthit is made 
secure, and the Association is enabled to direct 
its operations so far as it sees fit. The property 
is worth -far more than the $8,000 for which it is 
to be conveyed to the Association ; for it is a very 
beautiful tract of land, which is looked upon with 
longing eyes by more than one enterprising in- 
vestor who could make it profitable as a summer 
resort. The Association could at any time in 
the future, if it desired, dispose of the property 
without financial loss. Meanwhile the chief 
thing is to stand by the honor of the denomina- 
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Oriental Rugs 


Where you have faith that ample 
satisfaction will be given if they 
do not suit in every particular. 


We have one of the finest col- 
lections of 


RICH ORIENTAL RUCS 


fever shown in this country. 
Among the lot are many 


RARE ANTIQUES 


in odd colorings and odd sizes: 


Anatolians Einelli 
Agra-Indian Ganje 
Beloochistan Hindustan 
Bandour Iran 
Candahar Kerman 
Cabistan Kazak 
Demirjek Persian 
Daghestan Savalan, etc. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 


Winter St. and Temple Pl, 
BOSTON, [IASS, 
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FINE KID GLOVES 


At Half Price. 


= 


Is it too early to seriously 
consider your glove wants? 


Here are some that should compel 
your immediate attention, even on 
a hot day, having just come to us 
from a French manufacturer at a 
tremendous sacrifice. 


Among the lot of 2112 pairs are 3-button kid 
suede and glace, with new neat embroidery, 
as well as Foster hooks; glace kid only in 
all the newest fall colorings, such as castor, 
gray, tan, brown, roque, navy, pearl, white, 
and black, with the new one-row embroidery. 
We guarantee every pair of them to be real 
French kid, and worth $1.50. To distrib- 
ute quickly, with a rush, we offer them at 
exactly half price. 


79C ™* 


Mail orders carefully filled. 


Gilchrist & Co, 


Winter and Washington Streets. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTion, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE-MOST PERFECT OF-PENS 
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tion, and not suffer so splendid a worker as 
Jasper L. Douthit to have to discontinue his 
services. 


Rev. T. D. Howard... ++. sesessecence cece cere cere $10.00 
Miss A. A. Noyesss ss tvc> .. Seb fog wyenes ben tas sees 5.00 
“A Friend, New Haven, Ct.”...... 00. ceeeseeeeers 100,00 
“An old Unitarian, Peterboro,.N.H.”......seese. 25.00 
William Howell Reed........ sss seeeeee * 25.00 


Mrs. Grace E. R 


Mrs. R. W. Walker 20.00 
eRe | RR ek nero 
a ©. Tolinapc sestsacsed vo 5.00 
rand Mrs. C.-H. Aletta... cosesceecesdeaticicese 100.00 
Miss Elizabeth P. Channing...........ssseseees-+2 10.00 


Further contributions may be sent to me or to 
Mr. Geo. H. Ellis, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
They enter into the fund originally started at the 
last National Conference. 


CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, Room 
11, 25 Beacon Street. All reports or notices for this col- 
umn should be sent to her.] 


NOTES. 


We are requested to publish the following 
notice :— 

“Your society is cordially invited to be pres- 
ent at the autumn meeting of the North Worces- 
ter Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Unions, to be held at Berlin Saturday, Septem- 
ber 22. The meeting will be opened at 9.30 
A.M. Several able speakers will address the 
meeting; but the time will be given chiefly to a 
discussion of reports, questions, and plans of 
suggestion and inspiration. Special attention 
will be given-to the social features of the meet- 
ing, and one of the chief results expected is a 
large increase in the comradeship of our young 
people. Come in large numbers, prepared to 
help and enjoy the meeting. Send word as soon 
as possible to Miss Edna Z. Guertin, Berlin, 
Mass., as to how many may attend from your 
union. Lunch will be provided by the Sterling 
Union. 

“FREDERIC J. GAULD, President. 
“MARY D. PECK, Secretary.” 


The young people’s hymnal, the “Jubilate 
Deo: A Book of Song and Worship,” is now 
ready. No pains have been spared to make 
this book such as shall meet the various needs 
of our unions; and it now rémains with them 
to show their interest in it, and make it the suc- 
cess it should be. A sample copy is sent to 
each union; and orders should be sent to Head- 
quarters, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. The book is advertised in another col- 
umn of the Register. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


September jo, “True Friendship.” Refer- 
ences: story of David and Jonathan, 1 Sam. 
xviii. 1-4; xx. 35-42; 2 Sam. i. 25, 26; Emer- 
son’s “Essay on Friendship” (have selections 
read); “Friendship and Friends,” a sermon by 
E. E. Hale (found in public libraries, published 
by J. Stillman Smith & Co., publishers, Boston, 
Mass.). 

QUOTATIONS. 


If one waits to find perfection in his friend, 
he will probably wait long, and live and die un- 
friended at last. The fine art of living, indeed, 
is to draw from each person his best. Friend- 
ship is in itself as fine an art as is painting or 
music or sculpture.—Lilian Whiting. 

Blessed is the man who has the gift of making 
friends, for it is one of God’s best gifts. It in- 
volves many things, but, above all, the power of 
going out of one’s self, and seeing and appre- 
ciating whatever is noble and living in another 
man.— Thomas Hughes. 

A man that hath friends must show himself 
friendly.— Prov. xviii. 24. 


“Do you wish for kindness? Be kind. 
Do you ask for truth? Be true. 
What you give of yourself you find. 
Your world is a reflex of you, 


¥ _— 
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For life is a mirror. You smile, 

And a smile is your sure return. 

Bear hate in your heart, and erewhile 
All your world with hatred will burn.” 


Endeavor to be patient in bearing with other 
men’s faults and infirmities, whatsoever they 
be; for that thyself also hast many things which 
have need to be borne with by others.—Z. 7: 
Clapp. 


TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


How often do we stop to think what this 
term really means? The word “friend” is one 
of the most lightly used of our language. How 
many true friends can we count in a lifetime?. 
A host of pleasant and valuable acquaintances 
may fall to the lot of most; but, pausing to real- 
ize the full significance of the word, we must hesi- 
tate long before applying it to many on that list. 

Every new acquaintance brings some new ele- 
ment into our life. Either for good or ill, every 
one with whom we come in contact in our daily 
life leaves some impression on our minds or 
thoughts which is different from that which 
we can receive from any other person. So, 
when we find one: whose influence is inspiring 
and elevating, and in whose presence we feel at 
our best, that person is one who can be to us, 
in the true sense of the word, a friend. 

But more is necessary in a true friendship 
than that. We ourselves must do our share 
to make the relationship profitable. It takes 
two halves to make a whole, and in the same 
way it takes two friends to make a friendship. 
Not necessarily two people very similar in tastes 
and ideas: some of our dearest friends are very 
unlike ourselves. But two people who really 
care to understand each other, and above all 
two people who realize the importance of loyalty 
to one’s friends. 

A friend should be one who, while frankly ex- 
pressing himself even to the point sometimes of 
telling one’s faults, should be able to maintain 
toward the rest of the world the most strict reti- 
cence concerning anything his friend may tell 
him in confidence. 

Here is the rock on which so many friend- 
ships are wrecked. Some one tells some, per- 
haps in itself trivial, thing in private to a friend, 
never dreaming of its going any farther. The 
friend, unthinkingly, betrays this confidence; 
and endless complications and troubles follow, 
with the result that our friendship is broken, for 
without confidence a friendship is an empty form. 

A friendship once formed, we should do all in 
our power to keep it; for one never knows to 
what mutual benefit it may lead. But, above 
all things, one should maintain his own individ- 
uality. True friendship does not merge two 
individual minds, but seeks to bring out the best 


in each, along its original lines. When a ve 
strong minded or willed person gains the frien 
ship of a weaker fellow-being, just so far as | 
inspires and rightly guides the other, he is a true 
friend. When he begins to master the other to 
the exclusion of that person’s individual effo 
he has made not a friend, but a slave. So the 
essence of true friendship is not, “ What can my 
friend do for me?” but “How can T help him for 
his own good?” 

Surely, it is no easy thing to be a friend in the 
true meaning of that too often lightly uttered 
word. There is no higher title for us in the 
gift of our fellow-creatures; and he who merits 
and wins it from them is fit for any trust to 
which honor, tenderness; and magnanimity can 
be credentials. 


The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 2 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, am 
other material from any source.] 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will be held at Leomins- 
ter, Mass., Thursday evening and Friday, 
October 25 and 26. A varied and helpful 
programme will be offered to the large num- — 
ber of Sunday-school workers sure to be in 
attendance. President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University will give the opening ad- 
dress on Thursday evening. His subject will 
be ‘‘Some Principles of Bible and Sunday- 
school Teaching.’? We may well expect 
some beautiful autumn weather about that 
time; and it can be enjoyed in no better 
place than the town of Leominster, with its 
lovely valley and commanding hill-tops. 
These autumn meetings of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society have proven a source 
both of edification and inspiration. There 
is every reason to expect similar results from 
the coming one. We advise ministers who — 
are anxious to obtain renewed life and inter- — 
est in Sunday-school work to see that a con- 
tribution is sent to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, thereby securing the right to 
send delegates, The best revival in the Sun- 
day-school often comes through the quickened 
zeal and cleared vision of those attending 
gatherings of this kind. There is a power 
of inspiration in numbers, springing from the 
sense of largeness of the work in hand. 
Added to this is the replacing of ideals, 
high and strong, befcre the teachers. The 
speakers at these meetings seek more to en- 
courage than to criticise. They tell of pos- 
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its 


wood. 


It is one of the most artistic tables that we have ever offered. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Kugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


artistic table. 


work can be found in ready-made furniture. 
is a distinct step forward. 
the benefits to come with a deeper appreciation { 
of the beautiful. 


A Western designer has drawn this very 
It ought to start Chicago out of 
rawhide boots, and make the terra-cotta dogs 


bark on the Michigan Avenue front lawns. 


It is a great help to art education that such 
It | 
No one dare belittle — 


We build this Library Table in both oak and — 


mahogany, for it is sure to be in demand. The 
box framing is done in “cross-banded” section, bringing out prominently the rich grain of the 
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jle paths, and point out new features of 
srest in the work. Leominster hospitality 
ell known. It will be abundantly offered 
this occasion, specially because of the 
ppreciation which this parish has always 
had for Sunday-school workers and in the 
Sunday-school cause. The Unitarian church 
at Leominster had, -at one time, about the 
largest parish Sunday-school in the denomi- 
nation. The loyalty and intelligence of its 
teachers have always been marked. To-day 
it has in its large ranks a Primary Depart- 
ment, under skilled leadership, of unusual 
- size. So the meeting will be held in a par- 
ish congenial to the spirit and purpose of the 
- Sunday-school cause. 
Leominster is a forcible illustration of 
what I have stated recently in this depart- 
ment. By caring for the young people, de- 
veloping the Sunday-school, and steadily 
looking after the children, the Leominster 
parish has maintained exceptional prosperity 
amid many changes. The old generation has 
passed away, generous donors been lost, 
prominent leaders vanished; but the society, 
as a whole, has held a commanding place in 
the community. And why? Because the 
parish did not live in the past. It did not 
expect that the new could be satisfied with 
the achievements of old. It was progressive 
and broad in making its committees and 
forming plans. In this way there has been 
a succession of loyal supporters. The secret 
_ of the success is found in the parish Sunday- 
school. There the training was so effective 
that the children naturally grew into the 
_ places made vacant by their elders. 


We get many cheering reports from the field 
at large. The Montclair (N.J.) Unitarian 
church starts in with an enrolment of twenty- 
five per cent. greater than last year. The 
courses of study are being systematized by 
the minister, Mr. Grant. At Greenfield, 
Mass., the opening session in September was 
more largely attended than at any time for 
many years. This is very encouraging to 
Mr. Reid and his associates. The church at 
_ Beatrice, Neb., is rallying its forces under 
Mr. Millar. Among the decided signs of 
_ improvement there is the revival of interest 
in the Sunday-school. Beatrice promises an 
annual subscription to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, the first in many years. 
- Rev. F. B. Mott of the Third Society of 
’ Dorchester, Mass., finds his Sunday-school 
_ workers in a full tide of enthusiasm at the 
_ beginning of the season. He attributes some 
_ of this to the course of lessons used last year 
_ published by the Unitarian Sunday School 
_ Society. : 
_ These are a few of the instances which 
come io my notice of the brighter and more 
_ hopeful condition of Sunday-school affairs in 
the Unitarian churches. These cases could 
_ be re-enforced by very many others, selected 
from all parts of the country. The educa- 
tional tide is rolling in very rapidly. There 
is every reason to believe that the result of 
child study and kindergarten work, and many 
allied activities for general education, will 
at last bring a great pressure to bear upon our 
churches, to the end that Sunday-school in- 
struction be made deeper and broader than 
ever. There is every prospect of a Sunday- 
school revival in the next twenty-five years, 
but it will not be along narrow lines. Uni- 
tarians can modestly claim to have had some- 
‘thing to do with the improvement of methods 
in moral and religious education of the young. 


- The Sunday-school at Newton Centre, in 
charge of Rev. Mr. Wendte, pastor, has 
ued a very inviting prospectus of studies 
tr the coming season. These lessons are 
on ‘*Noble Lives and Noble Deeds,’’ 
lished by the Unitarian Sunday School 
ciety. Mr. Wendte has added to the course 
e papers of his own. He has also issued 


# 
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a printed circular, apparently sent to every 
pupil, which reads as follows: ‘‘ Dear Young 
riend,—Our Sunday-school begins Septem- 
ber 16. Your teacher and classmates hope to 
see you there, and hope you will come regu- 
larly every Sunday. Can you not bring a new 
scholar with you? Our school made a good 
record last year, but we must make an im- 
provement on it the coming year.’’ Then 
follows information as to what is to be done. 
There is a postscript in which the parents 
are invited to attend the Sunday-school ses- 
sions. Mr. Wendte holds teachers’ meetings 
regularly. 


The Unitarian Sunday-school, Littleton, 
Mass., is well known for its large member- 
ship and its general prosperity. It has 
shown its strength this summer by holding 
unbroken Sunday sessions through all the 
months. The attendance was large, the spirit 
excellent, and the teachers regular. In addi- 
tion, was another great test in the form of 
teachers’ meetings, which, we are told, were 
held, without grumbling, even in the hottest 
days of the.season. Ali credit to this inspir- 
ing illustration of loyalty to the Sunday- 
school by the workers of Littleton, and to 
their leader, Rev. W. Channing Brown! 


Commendations of the new ‘‘Harvest Ser- 
vice’’ have been received. A quotation here 
and there may help some persons to a judg- 
ment. From a Sunday-school worker, Keo- 
kuk, Ia.: ‘‘I think it is a delightful little 
service.’’ From the Universalist Book-store, 
Boston: ‘‘Send three hundred copies for our 
Sunday-school workers to see and buy.’’ 
From a musical composer: ‘‘I think it is one 
of the best so far published by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society.’’ Samples sent on 
application, without charge. Address 25 
Beacon Sireet, Boston. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will be held at Barnstable, Monday, 
September 24. The following is the pro- 
gramme: 10.15 to 10.30 A.M, devotional exer- 
cises; 10.30 to I1.15, transaction of business; 
II.15 to 11.45, Women’s Alliance; 11.45, ad- 
dress by Rey. C. E. St. John,—subject, “Unita- 
rian Heritage and Opportunity”; 12.30, lunch. 
Commencing at 2 P.M., will be the installation 
exercises of Rev. Albert H. Spence, Jr. Train 
leaves Boston 7.38. 


Boston.—The installation of Prof. Edward 
Cummings as associate with Dr. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale in the pastorate of the South Con- 
gregational Society takes place October 7. 


The installation services at Arlington 
Street Church, when Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham will become pastor of the church, are 
arranged for the evening of Sunday, October 
14. The sermon on that occasion will be 
preached by Rev. William C. Gannett. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland has been obliged | 


to decline the request of the Unitarian church 
in London, Eng., to remain in their service, 
Mrs. Sunderland’s health not allowing her to 
cross the ocean. Mr. Sunderland has re- 
turned to this country, and has arranged to 
supply for a few Sundays the church at 
Morenci, Mich. 


The new secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
since coming into office is called into very 
active service, the demand for his attendance 
at conferences and other denominational gath- 
erings exceeding the possibility of accept- 
ance. On October 3 he will speak at the 
North Middlesex Conference at Pepperell, 
October 10 at the Maine Conference at 
Waterville, October 16 at the Channing Con- 
ference, October 17 at Plymouth and Bay 


the secretary will preach 
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The four Sundays of October 
successively at 
Northboro and Berlin, Mass. (morning and 
evening), at Hopedale, Mass., at All Souls’ 
Church, New York, and at Plymouth, Mass. 


Albany, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William M. Brundage: A bulletin in 
pamphlet form has been issued by the so- 
ciety, announcing unusually attractive pro- 
grammes in all departments for the opening 
season. Sunday services are held at 10.30 
and 7.30, and a Sunday-school of Ethics and 
Religion at 11.45. A literary programme is 
offered by the Women’s Alliance; and a 
cooking-school, with other practical work, 
will be organized. The Unity Club has pre- 
pared for a series of ethical conferences, to 
be held on Wednesday evenings, to discuss 
such subjects as: ‘‘What does Religion sig- 
nify to us?’’ ‘‘Religion and Conduct: Can 
they be divorced?’’ ‘‘Our Ideal in Poli- 
tics’’; ‘*The Tidal Movement in History: 
Social Ebb and Flow’’; ‘‘The White Man’s 
Burden’’; ‘‘The Thought that lies nearest 
us.’’ A class in sociology is announced, 
with Prof. Giddings’s ‘‘Elements of Sociol- 
ogy’’ as text-book, and a fine list of collat- 
eral reading suggested. 


Conference. 


Amherst, Mass.—Rev. John Day, a re- 
cent graduate of Cambridge Divinity School, 
who has been preaching here for several 
months, is to be installed as pastor on Sep- 
tember 28. Rev. Charles E. St. John will 
preach the sermon for the occasion. 


Braintree, Mass.—A union has_ been 
effected between the Universalist congrega- 
tion here and a number of Unitarian families 
who have long desired to have a church. 
The first service of the new organization will 
be held September 23, Rev. Charles E. St. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A Westward Table.—Can any artistic thing come 
out of Chicago? Evidently it can, for one of the most 
artistic library tables ever seen in this city is now on 
exhibition this week at the Paine furniture warerooms on 
Canal Street; and it was designed by a Western artist. 
Our readers may be interested to see an engraving of it in 
another column. It isa piece of exceptional beauty. 


Autumn Weddings bring mementos of friendships. 
The custom has grown, and is commendable in the Ameri- 
can character. Silver and jewels were once the fashion, 
but the new bride now gets articles of ornament that are 
useful as well. Pieces of furniture, rugs, pictures, lamps, 
handsome china and glass are now among the gifts that 
greet the bride Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s importa- 
tions, mentioned in another column, are especially attrac- 
tive at this time. 


Deaths. 


In East Brookfield, 12th inst., Lewis Henshaw, aged 
79 yrs. 7 days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 173. 


Established 
1859. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


TO LET 
OOMS, furnished, for housekeeping in the coun- 
ip uatee from the city of Rrversipr, CALIFORNIA. 
Location high and warm. Useofhorseand buggy. 7 és 


Address Mrs. ANNA ADAmMs, 
ox 647. 


ad. will nut appear again. 
Riverside, Cal., P.O. 


LADY wishes a permanent winter home on the 
Back Bay, Boston, Write, giving full particulars, 
to “S. X. S.,” P. O. Box 1817, PoRTLAND, Me, 
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John preaching. On September 30 Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot will preach here. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.—Second Unitarian Soci- 
ety: Services will be resumed Sunday morn- 
ing, September 23, Rev. John W. Chadwick 
preaching a post-vacation sermon. 


Brookline, Mass.—The Second Unitarian 
Soviety of Brookline, the Colchester Street 
Church, reopened September 16, the pastor, 
Rev. Edward D. Towle, conducting the ser- 
vice. 


Castine, Me.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Henry H. Woude: Announcement for 
Sunday evening ‘‘Short Lectures on Great 
Subjects’’ is made for October as follows: 
October 7, ‘‘The Heaviest Loss’’; October 
14, ‘‘ How to be Angry, and not sin’’; October 
21, vesper services, special music; October 
28, ‘‘Why are you a Christian???’ Though 
especially prepared for young people, the 
lectures are open to all. 


Dover, N.H.—Services for the installation 
of Rev. Ward Robinson Clarke as pastor of 
the First Unitarian Society in Dover were 
held on the evening of August 30. The 
church was beautifully adorned with flowers, 
and a large congregation gathered to take part 
in the service. Rev. George H. Rice of 
Laconia made the invocation, and read selec- 
tions from Scripture. Rev. George H. Badger 
of Boston preached the sermon. Rev. Charles 
J. Staples of Manchester offered a noble prayer 
of installation. Rev. A. H. Spence of Barn- 
stable, Mass., extended the right hand of 
fellowship. Rev. W. H. Walbridge of 
Rochester gave a very practical charge to the 
minister. Rev. J. P. Sheafe of Harvard, 
Mass., and a former pastor of this church, 
addressed the people. And Rev. Ezra A. 
Hoyt, pastor of the Universalist church in 
Dover, gave a cordial address of welcome. 
Excellent music was rendered by the choir, 
and two vigorous hymns were heartily sung 
by the congregation. Rev. Mr. Clarke is a 
recent graduate of the Harvard Divinity 
School, and one of the four young men 
ordained at King’s Chapel in Boston last 
June. He brings to his work in Dover a 
splendid enthusiasm and earnest spirit of 
vevotion, and under his leadership the church 
is already feeling a new pulse of courage and 
devotion. 


Gloucester, Mass.—The old First Church, | 


Organized 1642, decided early in the year not 
to close its doors for any Sunday of the ordi- 
nary vacation season. The conclusion has 
been well justified. Many visiting Unita- 
tians have expressed their delight in being 
able to avail themselves of the church ser- 
vices during their summer holidays. Rev. 
Robert Collyer, Rev. Amory D. Mayo, Rev. 
John Cuckson, Rev. Alfred Manchester, have 
been among those who officiated as visiting 
clergymen. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Rev. Leslie W. 
Sprague has received a call to the Unitarian 
society of Helena, Mont. 


Helena, Mont.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Cailcton F. Brown: The Unitarian society 
of this city is planning to erect a church 
building, which, both in exterior appearance 
and interior arrangement, will be entirely un 
like anything in this part of the country. 
Instead of the usual steeple, or tower, the 
building will show at the front a row of 
stately stone columns, surmounted by a pedi- 
ment, aiter the fashion of the temples of 
ancient Greece. The material of the front 
of the edifice is to be mountain sandstone, 
like that used in the construction of the new 
capitol building. There are to be eight col- 
umns, also of sandstone. The remainder of 
the structure will probably be of brick. 
Architect Haire estimates the cost of the 
building at about $15,000. Mr. Brown has 
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A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 


edges. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston, 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN — 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”’-—The 
Nation. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
posntl see something of the great moulding influences that 

ve shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discoy- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marki 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.” — The Unitarian, } 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phir 


eye .... his pulse throbs strongly, and t 
of the reader. ere are some passages ig to the 
anthology of premade literature.”’—Cuas. G, AMES, i 
the New World. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by : 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, , 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston, 
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esigned his connection as minister with the 
Unitarian church of Helena. He goes to 
Cambridge, Mass., to take a course of grad- 
uate work in Harvard University. He will 
say farewell to his congregation on Sunday, 


September 23. So the details of carrying out 


the plans for the new building will have to 
be in charge of his successor. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. George W. 
Stone left the onganization of the Unitarian 
church here in most excellent condition. 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay has been engaged to 
preach during the month of October. 


Keokuk, Ia.—Dr. P. M. Harmon issues 
a plan of lectures and classes, to be held in 


the First Unitarian Church lecture-room, 


which offers an opportunity of study to any 
one, whether or not connected with the 
church. The plan includes Men’s Club, 
Mothers’ Science Class, Boys’ United States 
Government, Schoo) of Elocution, Dramatic 
School, Fine Art School, Cooking School, 
and general classes in ‘‘ World’s Religions,’’ 
etc. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Unitarian church 
has extended a unanimous call to Rev. Fred 
B. Hawley of Jackson, Mich., to become its 
pastor; and he has accepted. 


Michigan Missionary Field.— Miss Flor- 
ence Buck has been appointed by the American 
Unitarian Association to take charge for three 
months of the State missionary work. 


Morenci, Mich.—Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
has been preaching here. The new society 
is very enthusiastic, and expects immediately 
to have Mr. A. H. Rihbany, who organized 
the society, ordained and installed as min- 
ister. 


Ottawa, Can.—Rev. Albert Walkley: The 
new Unitarian church here is to be dedicated 
on the last Sunday in October. Rev. Mr. 
Walkley is in the Eastern States, making 
final arrangements. The great fire here, 
which destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of 
property, makes the task of securing the final 
subscription for the completion of the church 
building much harder, many on the spot, 
who expected to be able to give generously, 
being now unable to do so. The society, 
however, is thriving wonderfully, and, ap- 
preciating help at the present time, will in 
the near future be ready to reciprocate. 


Salem, Ore.—Rev. George W. Stone, the 
field agent of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has established a circuit of four 
churches to be supplied with Unitarian 
preaching, with the church at Salem as the 
base. A most efficient preacher, it is be- 
lieved, has already accepted the charge. 
The circuit is to include Albany, Oregon 
City, and Eugene. 


Shelbyville, Ill—The American Unita- 
rian Association has sent out Rev. Philip M. 
Johnson to assist Rev. J L. Douthit, and 
extend missionary work in Southern Illinois. 


Tyngsboro, Mass.—The Unitarian Soci- 
ety here is rejoicing in the renovation of the 
interior of its church,—a work which has been 
needed for several years. Through the gener- 
osity of several of its members, living and dead, 
the walls and ceilings have been newly tinted 
with light shades of green, and the wood-work 
Tilashed ivory white throughout, with the excep- 
tion of the pews, which remain as before. New 
windows have also been added, thus increasing 
greatly the comfort and attractiveness of the 
audience-room. Much credit is due to the Par- 
ish Committee for the earnestness and good 
taste with which they have carried forward this 


_ work, and to the Young People’s Guild for their 


hearty co-operation and helpfulness. Services 


were resumed on the 16th inst. after a vacation 


of six weeks, with every promise of a successful 
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you see the paint cracking, 


peeling or falling off the house 


you may be sure 


it was mot painted with Pure 
White Lead, but with some mixture of Zinc, 


Pure White Lead unites with Linseed 
oil to form an elastic coating that never cracks 
It is the good, old-fashioned 


To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead, see that the package 
bears one of the brands named in margin. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


New Hotel Bellevue, 


European Plan. Central Location. 
Beacon St., near Tremont, Boston. 


HARVEY & WOOD, Proprietors. 


DOMINION EUROP 
LINE for ; 


Nov. 14. 


Ch. Organs 
Basti & 


ASTINGS &0. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THe ConGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CuHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxitnc Onez’s Se_r Bravutirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8 Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 

udgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
Villam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lirs. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FoR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No.1. LipgraAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVvE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. MORALITY IN_THE ScHoots. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPru Prrestiry: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. §r.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’cLOCK 18 IT IN ReEtiGcron? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout with Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16, Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Revicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wk_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sgrmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents, 

No, 20. THEoporR PAarksr’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. Tue THEOLOGY OF THER FutTurr. By Rey. 
Jone Freeman Clarke, D.D. so cents per 

undred. 

No. 23. WwournisG THEORY IN Ernics. by Kev. J. 11. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CurisTiaAn UNITARIAN Posrrion, Doc- 
TRINAL. by John Hamilton ‘Vhom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. THe New Birtu AND THR New Tyrr or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. Tuer KR&SURRECTION OF JESUS. By Kev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHor’ AND LONG Virws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THR CHRISTIAN CuuRCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 29. THe SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
oF THE Precious BLoop or CuHrist. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Roaton. 
Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 


By ProtaP CHUNDER MozoompDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


At a negro ball, instead of ‘‘Not transfer- 
able’’ on the tickets, notice was posted over 
the door, ‘‘No gentleman admitted unless he 
comes himself.’’ 
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$2,705,771.97 


‘‘How is she your sister? By marriage?’’ 
‘*N-no,’’ stammered Chappie. ‘‘Quite the 
r-reverse, you know. B-by a re-refusal of 
m-m-marriage. ’’ 


Charley Bragg: ‘‘Yes, Miss Brightly, it 
costs me ten thousand a year to live.’’ Miss 
Brightly: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Bragg, do you think it’s 
worth it?’’—Boston Traveler. 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F, TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K.. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


ESTEY 
CHURCH ORCANS 


Catalogue mailed free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 180 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Educational. 
PERRY 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Copley, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal 


The school opens October 1. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Perry, or call, after Septem- 
ber 4, between ro and 3 o’clock. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows’ 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen 
Wednesday, OcTOBER 3, 1900. 


A rural newspaper contains this bit of in- 
formation: ‘‘A correspondent asks whether 
the battle of Waterloo occurred before or 
after the Christian era. We answer, It did.’’ 


Governess: ‘‘How long is it since -Rome 
was founded?’’ Little Fanny: ‘‘Rome was 
founded 2,848 years ago.’’ Aged Grand- 
mother: ‘‘Dear me! How time does slip 
away |’’—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


A gentleman, speaking of the coming elec- 
tion, said the other day that he should vote 
for McKinley, but that it reminded him of 
the fellow who had the toothache, and was 
told by a friend that he must grin and bear 
it. ‘‘Well,’’ said the sufferer, resignedly, | 
‘‘T suppose I’ve got to bear it; but I’ll be 
darned if I’ll grin!’’ 


Field-marshal Von Moltke, in proposing 
the health of the kaiser, rarely used more 
than eight or nine words. In 1884 a wager 
was laid on the question of his not exceeding 
this number. But it so happened that for 
once he prefixed to his usual form of words, 
‘‘ Meine Herren’? (‘*Gentlemen’’). The dis- 
consolate loser of the bet sorrowfully re- 
marked: He’s aging, is Moltke. He’s get- 
ting garrulous.’’ 


Dr. MacPhail was told a story by a minis- 
ter, who vouched for its accuracy, of a lady 
missionary who was, not long ago, thanked 
at the close of a meeting for having explained 
what a ‘‘zenana’’ really meant. The lady 
who thanked her said she had always been 
under the impression that there was a tribe 
in India, the men of which were called 


‘*bananas’’ and the women ‘‘zenanas’’ | FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
After his return to London from his first GREENFIELD, MASS. 
lecturing tour in this country, the late Matthew 
Arnold visited old Mrs. Procter, the widow 
of the poet ‘‘ Barry Cornwall’’ and mother of 
Adelaide Procter. Mrs. Procter, who was 
then eighty years old, in giving Mr. Arnold 
a cup of tea, asked him, ‘‘And what did 
they say about you in America?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ 
said the literary autocrat, ‘‘they said I was 
conceited. They said my clothes did not fit 
me.’’ ‘Well, now,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘I 
think they were mistaken as to the clothes.’ 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER Bay 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 
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The Leisure Hour publishes this dialogue: FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


“**Mr. S., I want to speak to ’ee. About 
those banns,—can I have ’em changed?’ ‘Of 
course, if you wish,’ was the surprised reply. 
‘Ah !’—with a sigh of relief. ‘You see, I’ve 
been thinking it over; and, seeming to me, 


little girls under twelve years of age. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D._ 


Individual Instruction @ %, 
Miss Hyde’s Home Schoo. 4, 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six | H.” 
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SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION ia 


OPENS OCT. 10. “ 
classes. Special work f 
teachers Saturdays; preachers Mondays. O 
write. italogue or list books. S. S. CURRY, 
Ph.D., Pierce Building, Copley Sq., Boston, M 3, 
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LOCUTION, ORAT 
RT. Training fo 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 
Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been found 
for the purpose of F rd the best type of second y 
education under influences favorable to manly charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. _ It will open October, 
1900, with a strong staff of experienced teachers. There 
1 be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, 
spacious and homelike surroundings. _ Gymnasium, g 
athletic field, apis aa and exceptional opportunity 
all winter sports. e school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and park, soo feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views. 9! 
The course of study prepares for the university. Be 
may enter at twelve ig of age, or a rear younger, if — 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 4 
President, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D.; Vice. 
President, Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. — 
Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL | 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


=) 
Individual | 
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MAssacuuseEtts, SouTH ByFIELD, 


[TDUMMER ACADEMY .— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Perey L. Horng, A.M. (Harvard). — 


CONCORD SCHOOL. 


Attractively and healthfully situated near the Sudbury 
River, and also the places of historic and literary interest 
in old Concord. 

Prepares boys for College or Scientific School. 

Address Tuomas H. Ecxre.pt, Head Master, 

ONCORD, Mass, 
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HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 

Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 living 
alumni. 48th year begins Sept. 19. Head masters: 
Frank Hoyt Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig); — 
Albert Kdward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). ; 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in x645 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard ; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 
Rev. James Dz Normannpig, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. WiLiram C. CoLiar, Head Master. 
dress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury; Mass. __ 


[HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, — 
Worcester, Mass. 45th year, Sept. 12,1900. Gives _ 
its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 
military training, and careful supervision of a home school. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 
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3 CK RIDGE HALL : 
_NCHOOL FOR BOYS 7 


. \ ocation. A New Building. A Home for 
boysauanee Sie nce. Fits for College, Technic School, 
and _ “Has a course expressly designed to 
urnish . 


y —- education at a moderate price. — 
Every rel. Jus belief which a boy ne from home is 
held sacred: Influences tending to weaken the faith of 


card to Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, W: 


I’d rather have her sister.’ ‘You can please 
yourself,’ replied the vicar. ‘But, of course, 
fresh banns must be published.’ ‘Ah!’ A 
pause. ‘Mr. S., I paid ’ee half a crown for 
putting up those banns. Shall I have to pay 
another half-crown?’ ‘Naturally.? ‘Ah!? 
A long pause. Then, with sudden resolu- 
tion, ‘Aw, well, —leave en be as ’tis!’ ” 


childhood are not tolerated. For catalogue send a tal 
eliesley Hills, 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 7 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Familiarly called “THE GILMAN SCHOOL” 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that refinement and intellectual training can produce. The ideal is the 

highest ; and no detail is too small for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 

is suited to the pupil, and not the pupil to the course; and the pupils are provided with such careful and kin a 

tion as a mother desires for a daughter when away from home. 
The Manual describes the School. 


Mass. 


No. 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
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